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What to Look for 
in April 

Sometimes April is a 
spring month with us in the 
north, and sometimes it is 
more like winter than winter 
itself. But north, south, 
east, or west, the birds may 
always be depended on to 
make April sound like 
spring and remind us that 
flowers are on the way. 
So wherever we live, we can 
always make April a bird 
month in the schoolroom. 
The Bird Project, with all 
kinds of suggestions for 
correlation, and a model for 
a bird bath the children may 
easily construct, will help 
you. Miss Knight has 
based her monthly spelling 
project on the birds. Mrs. 
Roberts has contributed a 
little play arranged by her 
children, full of birds, cherry 
trees and a very fearsome 
scarecrow, with pictures of 
the young actors. 


The puppet theatre il- 
lustrates Hans Andersen’s 
story of “The Emperor and 
the Nightingale,” and Au- 
gusta Lynch Feiner con- 


tributes a dramatic ar- 
rangement of the story. 
This offers attractive cor- 
relations with lessons on 
China for the geography 
teacher. 
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When we can join poetry 
to lessons in cleanliness we 
have a truly unique project. 
“A Child’s Day,” by Walter 
de la Mare, has been used 
to inspire posters from in- 
termediate grade children 
with very interesting and 
unusual results. The post- 
ers were made in schools 
near Philadelphia in re- 
sponse to prizes offered by 
the Educational Depart- 
ment of the National Dairy 
Council. 

Perhaps some of you have 
been wondering what be- 
came of that Ford sedan 
promised by the editor as 
an incentive to 100% in 
arithmetic. April is an ex- 
cellent time to bring out a 
new car and here you will 
find it. 


Self expression through 
art is a phrase we hear 
now wherever progressive 
teachers forgather. Miss 
Dunbar, of the Buckingham 
School, Cambridge, Mass., 
presents a page of masks 
made by children in grades 
from the third to the sixth, 
which show lively imagina- 
tion and incidentally fur- 
nish good practice in draw- 
ing ovals. 


Miss Minet B. Moore, of 
New Jersey, whose projects 
are always original, sends 


Easter suggests hats to every feminine creature, as 
well as birds and flowers. A teacher in Rochester, New 
York, contributes a Hat Shop for the kindergarten- 
first grade. She says the boys insisted on having 
hats, too. 


us an April lesson based on the “Story of the Water 
Drops,” as found in the Merrill Third Reader. The 
story is given for the convenience of those teachers 
who do not have the book at hand, and some of the 
children’s handwork and little compositions. 
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THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 
A supplementary reader for the first school 
year, with more than forty colored pictures. 
Intended for both oral and silent reading. 
Carefully graded. Not yet a year old, but al- 
ready an established favorite with children and 
teachers. 65 cents. 


OUT IN THE KITCHEN 


By JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 


A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things and 
their doings when the cook goes out. Fas- 
cinating supplementary reading for the second 
school year. Profusely illustrated. 70 cents. 


THE 
BROWNIES’ HEALTH BOOK 


By NATHALIE F. MOULTON 


Health is the background of this book of 
charming stories. Colored pictures help to 
seize and hold the child’s attention. Indirect 
instruction in health habits. A supplementary 
reader for the third school year. 75 cents. 


WEARY NERVES 








LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 























The Year’s at the Spring 


’Tis the season when Nature bedecks herself with raiment of bright color— when tulips 
and jonquils and hyacinths bud and bloom in the sunlight—when the oriole and the blue- 


jay put aside their faded winter coats for new plumage of gay colors—when childhood 
feels the joy of Spring’s awakening. 











Take Advantage of Nature’s Influence and Suggestions 


Put Color in Your 
Art Lessons and Busy-Work wit 


Crayons, Water Colors, Tempera Colors, Colored Papers 





Write for Catalog and Samples of Colored Papers. Catalog contains complete line of 
School Art Materials, Miscellaneous School Supplies, Kindergarten Materials, Teachers’ 
Aids and Devices. 


Address Dept. P. E. 
PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 


1911 Bryan Street, Dallas, Texas 1512 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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DO TEACHERS READ? 


‘‘As a sky that has no constellations, 
As a country unwatered by brooks 
As a house that is empty of kindred, 
Unilluminated by loving looks, 
So dull is the life of the people 
Who know not the blessing of books.”’ 


The editor is receiving a gratifying number of reading 
lists in response to the January question on this page. 
They are giving us a very pleasant feeling of optimism, 
especially as some of the writers are quite young and have 
many years for growth before them. It seems a pity to 
keep the lists a whole month waiting for space, so we are 
assigning this page to a few of them, because we know you 
are all as interested as we are ourselves. 


In compliance with your request for a list of magazines 
and books read by a teacher, I am sending a list of those 
which interest me most. 

My magazines are the following: 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 

The Elementary School Journal 

School Life 

The School Arts Magazine 

Nature Magazine 

Ohio State Teachers’ Association Journal 


The books which have interested me this winter are: 


The Decalogue of Science—Wiggam 

The Improvement of Teaching—Freeland 

Play Life in the First Eight Years—L. A. Palmer 

The Kindergarten Children’s Hour (in five volumes) 
— Lucy Wheelock 

What Shall We Play?—Edna Geister 

Constructive School Discipline—W. R. Smith 

The Mind in the Making—Robinson 


Fiction: 
The Little French Girl—Sedgwick 
The Rector of Wyck—Sinclair 


This list is indicative of the other teachers’ tastes in this 
section. 
HORTENSE BEARDSLEY, 
Ravenna, Ohio 


The teachers of Augusta read many professional books 
each year. The lowest requirement is three books, to be 
reported on in written book reports, but many teachers 
have much longer lists. 


Books read — 1924-1925 
How to Teach Reading—Pennell and Cusack 


Rochester Reading Course of Study 

How to Teach Phonics—Stone 

How to Teach Arithmetic—S/on 

Silent and Oral Reading—Stone 

How to Teach—Sitrayer, Norseworthy 

Elementary School Supervision—Burton 

The Project Method—Brannon 

General Methods of Teaching in Elementary Schools 
— Parker 

School Discipline—Bagley 

Classroom Organization and Control 

School Efficiency—Bennett 

Methods of Teaching—Charters 

How to Study Effectively—W hip ple 

Newer Methods of Arithmetic—Thorndike 


1925-26: 
Reading Literature—Trenton Course of Study 
Silent Reading—Germane and Germane 
Arithmetic in Elementary Schools—Rochester Course 
of Study ‘ 
Practice Exercises and Checks for Silent Reading in 
Primary Grades—Lincoln Teachers College 
Kansas City Course of Study 
Methods in Elementary English—Young and Memmott 
Handwriting—Freeman and Daugherty 
MAUDE STICKNEY, 
Augusta, Maine 





In “Talking Together” for January, I find the statement 
“Teachers do not read professionally,” with the request 
that we teachers send in a list of the books and magazines 
we are reading this winter. The following is my list: 


Public School Methods (six volumes) and Teacher’s 
Guide 

Classroom Organization and Control—Sears 

Rural School Management—Barnes 

Types of Teaching—Earhart 

Speaking and Writing English—Sheridan 

The Pathfinder 

PRIMARY EDUCATION 

Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 


If I should try to tell you half the help I get from these, 
it would make this letter much too long. However, I will 
say that it would be hard to get along without any one of 
them. 

I am a ninteen-year-old school teacher, with only a year 
and a half of experience to my credit. Teaching is a great 
enjoyment for me and I make my plans for to-day as care- 
fully as for the first day. 

Leota DEWEY 
Clifton, Wyoming 
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Talks to Teachers 


Ada E. James 
Principal Schoo! 53, Buffalo, New York 











Punishments 


O matter how well-ordered and disciplined a teacher’s 
room may be, as long as children are children there 
will be pupils who do not at all times conform to the 

rules of the room. Orderly students must be protected 
against members who have not learned to respect the rights 
of others. Therefore punishments and penalties must con- 
stitute a part of the well-ordered schoolroom. 

Perhaps it would be well to explain what we mean by 
discipline. We do not mean the old idea of “breaking the 
will.” That is a very narrow idea. To-day the keynote 
of all scientific work is along the line of prevention, and it 
will be well for teachers to keep this in mind. Discipline 
comes to mean, therefore, a study of the causes of discipline, 
helpful training and positive guidance, with punishment as 
an occasional factor. We have come to realize that punish- 
ment is only an emergency measure. It is by no means a 
permanent cure. 

‘ Discipline should begin early. The month for sowing 
is not December, but April. The season for implanting 
discipline is not during adolescence but in early childhood. 
By waiting until a child can fully understand the purposes 
of discipline, the best years are lost. 

Punishment should give either physical or mental pain 
to the offender. Unless there is discomfort there is no pun- 
ishment. Some teachers make the mistake of thinking that 
if they relieve their own feelings they have administered 
punishment. It is true that a sharp rebuke, a cuff over 
the head, will relieve a teacher’s emotions, but in the same 
proportion it lowers the dignity of ber position. Punish- 
ment should never be given except in the name of justice. 
Wren it merely acts as an outlet for the overwrought emo- 
tions of an angry teacher it has miserably failed. 

Punishment should be direct, deliberate, decisive and 
impersonal. It should not be superfluous. We hear so 
many idle questions, such as, “John, why are you laugh- 
ing?” ‘What are you doing?” “What are you talking 
about?” And the result is—useless lies and superfluous 
punishment. A good punishment comes when it is de- 
served, and causes pain without serious injury. Thé 
punishment, however, must be swift and sure. Every 
student of public affairs knows that the greatest weakness 
in American government lies in the fact that punishment of 
crime is usually neither swift nor sure. We are all familiar 
with court cases which drag on through weary days and 
weeks. Then, in many cases, the guilty defendant may 
escape with a small fine or with a complete acquittal. As a 
result, we find in our country a rising tide of crime. 

The same holds true in the classroom. Every true boy 
loves adventure. He delights in taking a risk. But if he 
knows that punishment is swift and certain, there is no 
longer any element of chance involved, therefore, there is 
no special appeal to the primitive instincts. 

We said the punishment must carry pain if it is to be 
effectual. Pain need not be physical. Many times sorrow, 
remorse or chagrin cause greater pain. How the pain is 
made depends upon the nature of the case. Let us always 
be quite certain before we punish that the situation calls 
for punishment. So often, in our indignation at the damage, 
we lose sight of the worthy motive that resulted so dis- 
astrously. We are like the father whose small son wanted 
to help him water the garden. The result was that the 
garden was rather poorly watered and Billy’s clothes were 
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dripping wet. For his pains, the small lad received a 
sound whipping from an unintelligent father. He should 
have received encouragement for his efforts and more 
suitable clothes for the undertaking. This father, through 
lack of judgment, had not only killed a further impulse to 
help, but had kindled within a small heart a feeling of 
resentment. Children are very quick to sense the injustice 
of punishment for unintentional offense. 


Each individual will require an individual punishment. 
But whatever punishment is given, the child should be made 
to understand the nature of his offense and he must receive 
it. Speaking in psychological terms, we would say that a 
mental association must be formed between the pain and 
the misdeed which provoked the pain. 


We are often asked if corporal punishment should ever 
be used. Yes—after all other methods have failed. Prin- 
ciples are agreed that though it should be used sparingly, 
it cannot be entirely banished from the schoolhouse. When 
it is used, it should be used very soon after the misdeed, that 
the association between the misdeed and the pain may be 
established. Corporal punishment should never be ad- 
ministered before other children. It should not be done 
by the class teacher, but always by the person in charge of 
theschool. It is advisable, however, to have another school 
officer present as a witness. No physical pain should be 
inflicted which will cause a permanent injury. The days 
of brutality have passed into oblivion wherever education 
has advanced. 


Corporal punishment should be abolished as soon as a 
higher form of discipline becomes effective. There are types 
of children coming from coarse and brutal homes who will 
not take their right places in the group until the supervisor 
has demonstrated her superior strength. Such children 
must gradually be raised to a higher level, whereby they 
can see that communities are held together, not by brute 
force, but by kindly co-operation. 


A quick and justifiable rebuke is all the majority of 
children need. We must remember this does not mean 
nagging, scolding or threatening. This only lowers the 
teacher’s level to that of the child. She is then merely 
indulging in quarreling, not leading nor guiding. The 
teachers who are most admired do not play with satirical or 
sarcastic remarks. These are beneath her station in life. 

Expect your pupils to do as you desire. Show this in 
your eyes and in the tone of your voice. A teacher is lost 
who speaks in a hesitating voice. Speak in a low—not 
cross—and firm voice. One is not heard anywhere, for much 
speaking nor loud speaking. Words, few and to the point, 
are more effective than long explanations. 

Do not repeat commands. By constant repetition the 
noblest words known to man may be rendered meaningless. 
After a while, one loses in a sort of verbal daze, any meaning 
which attaches itself to an over-familiar succession of 
syllables. This is as true of adults as of children. As an 
experiment try saying fifty times each day, “Do a good deed 
daily.” The result is a mental blur. 

In each child, look always for the best, never for the 
worst. Dr. Francis Peabody gives some excellent advice 
in this connection. “No greater mistake can be made by 
teachers than to fancy that a child is naturally inclined 
toward the wrong, and no mistake is so likely to make a 
child go where he is expected to go. Anything is natural to 
a boy. He may be bent crooked or kept straight like a 
growing bough. The chief reason why goodness does not 
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appear to him more tempting than sin is that goodness 
seldom is made so interesting, picturesque, or heroic as sin. 
In the Oriental picture of the sheep and the shepherd, in 
the fourth Gospel, the shepherd goes before the sheep and 
the sheep hear his voice and follow him. That is the only 
way to be a shepherd of children. They are hard cattle 
to drive but easy to lead. There is nothing they like better 
than a consistent, single-minded, straightgoing leader, and 
when they hear his voice they follow him.” The word “do” 
is always better than the word “don’t.” “Do” suggests 
the good. “Don’t” suggests the evil. We too easily form 
the habit of saying “No” and “Don’t” when we might 
easily say “Yes” and “Do.” Therefore never say “No,” 
hastily, when with propriety you might say “Yes.” If, 
however, after sufficient thought, you say “No,” mean it, 
and let your decision be as unalterable as the laws of the 
Medes and Persians. 

School tasks, such as writing words or sentences a given 
number of times, or learning a poem, should never be used 
as a punishment for misconduct. This will make the child 
think of school work in the light of an infliction. 

Never should a group of persons be punished for the 
offense of one or more individuals. We believe it is even 
better for the guilty to escape than that an innocent one 
be made to suffer. 

“Doing time,” or detention after school hours, on the 
whole; is bad. It should not be used unless a child’s day 
has been involved with loss of time which should be made 
up. Here, too, we might speak of a practice oftentimes 
employed in small towns and rural districts: that of dis- 
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missing classes early as a reward for good conduct. The 
child should be made to think of school and its opportunities 
with love, not to think of it as something from which he 
wishes to escape. 

Let a teacher be careful that her questions do not invite 
evasion in children. A teacher who says in an angry tone, 
“Now tell me exactly what you have done,” invites false- 
hood. Rather say in a kindly tone, “I am your friend. 
Tell me all about it.” 

“Tf I find out who did this, he’ll be sorry!” exclaims a 
teacher. She is not likely to find out, for no boy wil’ 
volunteer to tell under a threat. 

A teacher who was called out of a room, returned and 
commanded, “Now everyone do just exactly what you 
were doing while I was gone.” One honest little girl ran 
up and down the aisle. The others sat quietly in their 
seats. The honest child was punished, the others escaped, 
but they had learned a lesson in deceit and concealment. 

Gain the confidence of your children. “Perfect trust 
casts out fear.” It also casts out disobedience. 

A wiser control of ourselves, a clearer conception of the 
laws which govern childhood, will guide us in the training 
of our pupils so that we may look forward to reducing to a 
minimum the necessity of punishment. 

Let us help our children to higher ideals, always remem- 
bering with Wordsworth: 


We live by admiration, faith and love, 
And e’en as these are well and wisely fixed, 
Do we ascend in the scale of being. 


ASSEMBLY TALKS 


Lottie M. Schneider, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 


(All rights reserved) 


Which is the Way to London 


‘Town?r 


OTHER GOOSE is a sage old lady. She makes us 
happy when we are little folks, with her merry 
jingles. Years afterward, she makes us wise when 

we remember her jolly rhymes and discover that, hidden 
away in each one of them, is a great truth. 
One of her jingles which contains a wholesome message is: 
Which is the way to London Town? 
One foot up and one foot down, 
That is the way to London Town. 


London is the capital city of the British Empire and 
naturally many people of that nation often ask the way to 
their greatest city. Some of them know the way, but daily 
there are travelers who ask, ‘‘ Which is the way to London 
Town?” 

‘ London Town” represents to us the goal we're striving 
to reach—our “Success Town.” Some people find the way 
to success without asking questions. They can read the 
guide-posts left by other travelers along life’s highway; 
but there are many who do not understand the way, and 
frequently they ask their fellow-travelers the age-old 
question, “Which is the way to London Town?” 

Mother Goose tersely calls down through the years to 
such as ask this question: 

“One foot up, one foot down, 
That’s the way to London Town.” 


Some would like to go to their London Town with both 
feet up, kicking all the way. In this class are the grouches 
who find fault with everything. The weather is always 
wrong; conditions about them are not right; they do not 
get a fair deal; they meet the day with a frown; their 
mouths turn down at the corners; they are the prophets of 
evil, the joy killers; they are, in short, kickers, not boosters. 
Of course, these people never reach their London Town. 


They whirl around in their little corner, but they never 
travel far on the road to success. 

There are those who would like to go with both feet down. 
They are not ambitious, but are quite satisfied with things 
as they are. Often they are plodders who do the daily 
task without a vision of how they might improve the com- 
mon round and add beauty to the commonplace. In school 
they seem to say by their actions, “Why try to excel? 
To barely pass my grade is all I ask. Let well enough 
alone.” 

When boys and girls like this grow up they make homes 
which are noticeable for broken fences, littered backyards, 
torn curtains and unmended latches. “Without a vision 
the people perish,” and so do the folk who try to travel 
with both feet down. They fall along the way and never . 
come to Success Town. 

Wise old Mother Goose says: 


“One foot up and one foot down, 
That’s the way to London Town.” 


One foot up—which means overcoming difficulties, in 
sympathy with advancement, actively progressing. One 
foot down—which means mounting by things that are 
under our feet, firmly treading life’s highway, not easily 
overthrown, believing in some of the old ideals as well as 
the new, sturdily advancing. 

So whether we become teachers and advance along the 
educational highway or business men and choose the com- 
mercial thoroughfare, or by whatever road we travel to 
London Town, we can only reach our goal by having “one 
foot up and one foot down.” 

Some run to success, others walk more slowly; but 
whether you run and are not weary, or walk and faint not, 
you must progress with “one foot up and one foot down.” 

Now you know the Mother Goose way of traveling and 
if you plan to some day reach your London Town, practice 
putting one foot up and one foot down, for— 


THAT’S THE Way TO LONDON Town 
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What is the Matter with the Teaching 
Profession and'How May Its 


Evils be Cured? 


Lucy B. Putney, Lincoln, Nebraska 
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AM a primary teacher of twenty-five years’ experience, 


but I am not teaching at the present time, because of 
ill health. 


I wish to express my opinion as to what is the matter 
with the teaching profession, and to suggest some ways by 
which its evils may be cured.} 


The reasons for teachers dropping out of the profession 
are low salaries, poor certification laws, low standards of 
educational qualifications, poor administration, bad sanitary 
conditions, and lack of professional spirit. 


When I stopped teaching in January, 1919, I was receiving 
the maximum salary, $900 for grade teachers in a city 
of 60,000 inhabitants. I started at the age of nineteen at 
$25 a month in a country school. At the age of thirty- 
five, I was receiving $75 a month in a city school. I did 
not feel, during all my years of teaching, that I could stop 
a year for professional advancement. 


Attending summer school was the only way to increase 
my efficiency. To show that the “spirit was willing,” I 
may say that I have attended summer school in Chicago 
three different times and have acquired eighty credits from 
a western university. Now at middle age, I have practically 
nothing with which to provide for my declining years. I 
think my experience is the experience of the majority of the 
grade teachers of the country. The purchasing power of 
the dollar has so decreased since 1919 that I doubt whether 
teachers are paid much more in proportion. 


In the past, the county has been the unit of certification. 
I taught two years in one county, went into another and 
was required to take an examination in fifteen subjects; 
went into another and was kept until after dark writing 
* another set of questions. My certificate was renewed in 
that county without examination because I was teaching 
under a principal who was a personal friend of the super- 
intendent. The certification laws have been so at the 
mercy of the whims of state and county superintendents 
that teachers have had to expend a great deal of unnecessary 
energy in securing them, and some have given up in 
despair. 

It is true that the majority of teachers bave been ad- 
mitted with very little professional training or scholarship. 
This permitted those who bad spent very little money on an 
education to teach two or three terms and take that money 
to enter some trade or vocation more lucrative. 


Another thing which has caused teachers to leave the 
profession is the attitude of superintendents and supervisors 
toward the classroom teacher. A superintendent felt he 
was perfectly competent to dictate the methods, although 
he bad very little knowledge of the pre-adolescent child. 
Hence, so many fads and schemes which held the teachers 
in an entirely servile attitude and deprived them of any 
initiative. One day we were having a delightful time 
dramatizing the “Courtship of Miles Standish.” The 
superintendent came to visit and I was informed by the 
principal that I should have my children sitting up 








in correct position and be repeating a poem when he 
entered the room. A few months later, an edict went forth 
from the office to dramatize stories and poems. As Dr. 
John Dewey said in his article, “The classroom teacher is 
reduced to a mere automaton.” The red-blooded teacher 
could not endure such servitude. Personally I know of 
several who resigned rather than submit to such autocratic 
conditions. 


Everyone knows of the miserable sanitary conditions in 
the rural schools, and until recently the same conditions 
prevailed in the city schools. I taught for ten years in 
one-half of a room, the two parts being separated by a 
sliding partition, through which the sound would penetrate, 
and the most of that time with the windows closed 
In order not to interfere with the ventilation system. 
Most of that time I enrolled forty or more children. In 
January, 1919, I stopped because I was unable to bear the 
strain any longer. I was expected that semester to promote 
forty children to the 2B Grade, having had them only three 
hours each morning because the room was required by 
another teacher and her children in the afternoon, on ac- 
count of the crowded conditions. The teacher who taught 
on the other side of the sliding partition for ten years is in 
her, grave. 


It is not strange that teachers who enter the profession 
only to earn money with little or no training should have 
very little professional spirit, and that those who do enter 
with a higher purpose should have their spirit crushed by 


poor administrators and be treated as though they had 
but few brains. 


The remedies I would suggest are higher salaries, a 
minimum of $2000 for every classroom teacher, with 
increase for professional advancement and length of service; 
indefinite tenure of office; certificates issued by the state; 
superintendents not under the domination of politics; 
federal and state aid for needy districts; a university educa- 
tion with professional training; an administration that 
recognizes the teacher as an artist, not an artisan, and allows 
the teacher’s council a voice in administrative affairs; good 
sanitary and artistic surroundings and not more than thirty 
pupils to a teacher; and a professional spirit that is on a 
par with that of the lawyer, physician and minister. 

I have faith to believe there are enough red-blooded 
teachers with a vision of what the teaching profession might 
become to fill the ranks, and if conditions were such as 


those suggested they would stay on, thus diminishing the 
number who leave each year. 


A higher type of civilization would be evolved, and our 
America would find herself on heights of which she has not 
as yet even dreamed. 





If the crowns of all the kingdoms of Europe were laid at 
my feet in exchange for my books and my love of reading, 
I would spurn them all.—Fenelon. 
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HERE had been more or less friction between William 
and his school, so Visiting Teacher was calling on his 
mother in an attempt to enlist the home influence and, 

if possible, to find the source of some of the trouble. The 
house was attractive and neatly kept, and the mother 


chatted courteously with Visiting Teacher. While she 
rocked and embroidered, little John played happily on the 
floor behind her chair, building a house with his blocks. 
As the rocker swayed, a spool of thread dropped from her 
lap and rolled into a far corner. 

“John, please pick up mother’s thread,” she said, pleas- 
antly. John played on industriously, deaf to everything 
but his game. 

“John, dear, please hand mother her thread,” she re- 
peated, a little louder. John paid no attention and con- 
tinued his play. 

“John, get her thread for mother, and she’ll give you 
a chocolate bar.” Before one could say “ Jack Robinson,”’ 
the thread was in her lap, and John had his candy! 

Visiting Teacher knew where the trouble lay with William. 
School holds no chocolate bar. Neither will life. 


Whose Fault was It? 


Robert never had trouble in any class except Miss 
Wiltsie’s. She sent him out, day after day. The other 
teachers in the department marked him A in conduct; 
she gave him a red D and told the supervisor he was 
“insufferable.” 

The supervisor was old in experience, and she knew boys. 
The next time Robert came to the office, she said, “Sit 
down, Bob. This is the fourth time this month you’ve 
been sent up here by Miss Wiltsie. You haven’t been sent 
up from any other class, and Miss Wiltsie has not sent out 
any other boy—not a single one. I know there’s something 
back of this. Now, what are you sore about?” 

He squirmed silently, but there was no answer. 

“Bob, Miss Wiltsie is one of the finest women I know. 
The rest of the boys get along wonderfully in her room. 
If you can’t, it’s because there is a sore spot somewhere. 
Out with it—what’s your grouch?” 

“Haven’t any grouch!” 

“Bob, I know better. There’s a personal feeling mixed 
up somewhere in all this. What grudge are you nursing 
against Miss Wiltsie?” 

There was a pause and some preliminary muttering. 

“My boy, if you go to the doctor with a sore finger, you 
don’t put it behind your back and say nothingis the matter; 
you hold it out and let him see the sore spot, so he can 
help it to get well. I want to see the sore spot, Bob— 
hold it out.” 

The black eyes looked up shamefacedly. 
my brother Linn?” 

“Yes.” Unfortunately, we all knew him only too well— 
a graceless good-for-nothing, who gave trouble at home 
and abroad—a thorn in the side of a self-respecting, self- 
supporting, hard-working family. 

“Well, when Miss Wiltsie taught at Grove Street, she 
had Linn, and she had a lot of trouble with him. When I 
came here the first day and registered, she said to me, as 
soon as she looked at my name, ‘Are you Linn Linderman’s 
brother?’ I said yes, and then she said, ‘I thought so; 
you look like him,’ and every once in a while when I looked 
up I’d see her eying me. I got so fussed about it the first 
time I stocd up to recite, that I couldn’t say a word. I 


“Do you know 





knew my lesson, too, but I stood there like an idiot for a 
minute and then I sat down and she said, ‘That’s just what 
I expected from you! Next!’ What’s the use of trying 
in her room, Miss Warren? I can’t make good there 
anyway.” 

If that boy had been suspended, as the rules gave the 
supervisor authority to do, on whose page would the 
Recording Angel inscribe the blame? 


“T just cannot stand that little Lockerby girl any longer! 
She’s getting on my nerves.” It was the middle of a hot 
afternoon. Miss Cowan, standing in the middle of the 
office floor, twisted her pencil nervously, and her face was 
flushed and harried. 

“What does she do that’s so annoying?” 

“T presume you’ll think I’m foolish, but you know the last 
straws pile up sometimes. Every single day at the begin- 
ning of the quiet study period, she raises her hand and 
asks to go to the library. I’ve told the children that that 
period is for study; that nothing is to break in upon it; 
that we can’t afford to waste any time in getting started. 
Why, I don’t even allow a loud question after the period 
begins, yet she just persists in asking day after day. I’m 
silly, I know, but I just can’t stand it any longer.” 

“Send her up,” said the supervisor, and in a minute the 
little Lockerby girl appeared—a black-eyed, wiry little 
imp, with life and vim radiating from every inch of her. 

“Anna, Miss Cowan says that you ask to go to the 
library every day at this period.” 

“Ves, Miss Melton.” 

“This is quiet study period, and she said that no one can 
go at this hour.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“Why do you do it?” 

The little Lockerby girl looked at her toes; she balanced 
her weight, first on one foot, then on the other; her fingers 
twisted uneasily, but there was a suspicion of a grin in the 
corners of her mouth as she looked up quickly to say, with 
a snap of black eyes under inky brows, “She let me once.” 

At home, at school, abroad, we can’t “let them once,” 
and get away with it. 


Donald was in the principal’s office because of a case of 
discipline, which, as a matter of justice, should also be 
reported to his home as well. 

“If you’ve got to notify anyone, Miss Melton, notify 
Dad,” he begged the principal, “and send the letter to his 
office instead of home.” 

“Just why?” asked the principal. 

“He’ll probably thrash me —just awfully—but that’ll 
end it. If you tell mother, I won’t get thrashed, because 
she'll keep it from Dad, but she'll tell me about it every 
single time she gets mad, and [’ll never hear the last of it. 
I’d rather take the worst whipping I ever had than have 
her harp on it forever. Please notify Dad.” 

One guess as to what that principal did. 


Blow away, March! 

Don’t you know 

When your work is all done? 

Earth’s green army marches with pennants all flying, 
The grasses and tulips their spear points are trying; 
My daffies are pushing their heads to the sun, 

With this April morn a new year has begun!—Sel. 
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A LIBRARY PROJECT 


Florence Battle 


Demonstration Teacher, North Carolina College for Women, Greensboro, N. C. 
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URING the summer session of the North Carolina 

College for Women, at Greensboro, N. C., a very 

interesting and worth-while project was carried 
through by the third grade of the Demonstration School. 
On account of its simplicity and practicability this project 
attracted widespread attention among the students. The 
project lasted throughout the entire term; it held the keen 
interest of the children and motivated much of the school 
work. Almost every child in the grade had to come to 
school for the purpose of becoming.stronger in reading; 
each realized his weakness and was willing and anxious to 
improve in every way possible. Thus the idea of a library 
grew out of the child’s own felt needs. As the project 
progressed, many further activities grew from it. 

At the beginning of the term the children had a free dis- 
cussion as to what each wished to accomplish during the 
summer. Ways and means for the improvement of reading 
were thought of; many ways, besides routine oral reading, 
were suggested. The children mentioned outside agencies 
which contribute to educational betterment. One child 
described his trip to a public library, saying that it would be 
great fun to have a real library “right in school,” with a 
real public library system. This idea was received en- 
thusiastically by the other children, and they began to make 
plans at once. 

A three-shelf bookcase, a small table and a chair were 
secured and placed in a corner of the room. Over the book- 
case was tacked a sign on which was printed: 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 


About fifty books were collected from various sources, 
some from the school and others from the homes of 
the children. These books were numbered and placed 
upon the shelves of the bookcase. At this point the chil- 
dren elected a librarian and an assistant-librarian. The 
children then made their own library cards of manila card- 
board. The cards were oblong in shape, contained the 
child’s name and were carefully ruled off into small squares 
The librarian kept these cards in a box on her table. When- 
ever a book was taken out, the librarian wrote its number 
in one of the small squares; when it was returned, she 
crossed out the number on the card. The time between 
eight and nine o’clock each morning was known as “ Library 
Period.” At this time the children were free to go to the 
library and look over the books to their hearts’ content. 
The librarian was always at her table during this period. 
ready to change books. 

As an almost immediate outcome of the library there grew 
the formation of the “Story Hour Club.” The children 
were interested in what they read and wished to talk about it. 

They wanted to tell about the books which they liked and 
those which they did not like; they wanted to tell their 
favorite stories to an audience. Therefore, the club was 
duly organized with the necessary officers. It was decided 
that it should meet every Friday for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the stories which had been read during the week. 
The President presided, seated in a small chair in front of 
the semi-circle of members. Although timid at first, he 
soon became natural in his manner and showed many signs 
of developing leadership and initiative. Among the mem- 
bers the greatest freedom was encouraged. They were at 
liberty to tell of their own reading, to express their opinions 
and to ask questions about the work of the others. The 
entire responsibility was placed upon them. They soon 





learned to use care in expressing their thoughts as they 
realized that the whole room was listening attentively. 
They learned to distinguish between foolish questions and 
thoughtful questions. They began asking such questions 
as: “Why did you like that story?” “Was it interesting?” 
“Why was it interesting?” “Why was it exciting?” 
“Which part did you like best?” “What made you like 
that part best?” 

As the children began reading the stories they often 
talked about how many they had read, wondering which 
child had read the most. At a meeting of the “Story Hour 
Club” the desirability of keeping a record of their reading 
was pointed out and suggestions made. Finally a large 
piece of cardboard was selected and two members were 
asked to make a reading chart. These members went to 
work at once; across the top of the chart they printed the 
words, “Books I Have Read.” In the space below they 
ruled off as many squares as there were members. Every 
member’s name was placed in a square and as he read a 
book its name was written in the square. No child could 
have the name of a book placed upon the chart, however, 
until he had told the main theme of the story to the club 
and had satisfied all of its members that he had really read 
the book. There was much competition among the children 
as to who should read the most books. 

Among the various activities which grew from this 
project was that of keeping a daily newspaper on the board 
by different members of the club. 

The values resultant from the library project may be 
summarized as follows: 


1 The right attitude toward reading was developed. 

2 Keen interest in reading was stimulated. 

3 Habits of concentration and clear thinking were 
started. 

4 The child was placed in a social situation. 

5 Freedom and spontaneity of expression were en- 
couraged. 

6 Responsibility was placed upon the child 


Broadcasting Spring 


O, rouse and sing, you sleeping rills! 
Your icy fetters break; 

The message’s winging from the hills, 
It’s time that you awake. 

O, listen to the joy I bring! 

Awake and laugh, and leap and sing. 


You prisoned rivers, mute and cold, 
By magic now you're free. 

In gladness send your waters bold 
To join the surging sea. 

And as you hasten, bid the flow’rs 

Awake to beauty in their bow’rs. 


The cradled little buds will hear 
And dance beneath the blue; 
While birds repeat the message clear, 
That thrills the world anew. 
O, happy children, laugh and sing, 
For once again it’s spring—it’s spring! 
—Daisy D. Stephenson 
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MARCH PICTURE STUDY 


At the “Watering Trough,” by Dagnan-Bouveret 


Margaret Lane, New Jersey 


Teacher’s Aim 


1 To develop a taste for good pictures. 


2 To train the imagination. 


3 To teach children that every picture tells a story. 


Specific Aims 


1 To teach the picture “At the Watering Trough.” 
2 To have children tell and write the story found in the 
picture. 


Pupils’ Aim 


1 To find the storyjin the picture. 


2 To tell or write a good story about “At the Watering 
Trough.” 


Motivation 


Ask the children “How many have been on a small 
farm?” The majority of the class will hold up their hands. 
Talk with them about the animals they saw on the farm 
visited. Each child will be interested in a special animal 


or animals. 


I have found the faithful horses are more 
discussed than any other animals. 


Allow them to talk 


about the horses they saw. After they have finished telling 
their stories, tell them you have a picture of some horses 


that all can talk about. 


ing Trough.” 


Show the picture, “At the Water- 


Studying the Picture 


Questions 


10 


What* tells you this is a 
picture of a farm? 


What do we call men who 
live on fames? 

Do farmers have an easy 
life? 

What time do you sup- 
pose he gets up? 

What does he do before 
he eats his breakfast? 
He usually does some- 
thing else, too. 

What does he give his 
horses to eat? 

After he has fed the 
horses and milked the 
cows, what do you think 
he does next? 

Yes. By the time he has 
done all that work he cer- 
tainly is ready to eat 
breakfast. After break- 
fast is over, what does he 
do about this time of 
year? 

Yes. In March the farm- 
ers all begin ploughing 
their fields. Then, after 
breakfast, he goes to the 
stable for his horses. How 
does he get them ready? 


Answers Anticipated 


I see a field in back of the 
man. That shows it is a 
farm. 

We call the men farmers. 


No. They must work very 
hard. 

Sometimes he gets up be- 
fore the sun rises. 

He goes to the stable and 
feeds the cows and horses. 
He milks the cows. 


He gives his horses oats 
or hay to eat. 

I think he eats his own 
breakfast. 


I think he will go to 
plough in the field. 


He puts their harnesses 
on them. Then they are 
ready to go to the field. 


11 


12 


13 


14 


15 
16 


17 
18 


19 


20 
21 


25 


The artist called it “At the Watering Trough.” 


I think there is something 
very important to be 
done before the horses go 
to the field, don’t you? 
Doesn’t our picture tell 
us that very plainly? 
Where has the farmer 
taken his horses? 

What is a_ watering 
trough? 


A horse drinks a great 
deal of water. How does 
he manage to keep water 
in the trough? 

How many horses has this 
farmer? 

What do we call the 
horses that are worked 
on a farm? 

What color are the horses 
in our picture? 

What do you know about 
truck horses? 


What do you see in this 
picture that tells you 
truck horses are very 
large? 

What shows us the horses 
are ready for work? 

Let us look at their own- 
er. How is he dressed? 


Why do most farmers 
wear broad straw hats? 


Do you think he is good 
to his horses? 


What do you think the 
farmer will do after the 
horses have had a good 
drink? 

Who would like to give 
me a good title for this 
picture? 


that a good name? 


Oral Story Telling 


In planning a picture lesson, I try to arrange my questions 
so they will lead to the development of a two-paragraph 
story, one paragraph including what happens before the 
picture; the second what is happening in the picture. 

After the children have told their stories, I tell them the 
story that prompted the artist to paint this particular 
picture. 

The following day have the children write the stories told 
orally. 





Yes, I do. 
have 
water. 


They must 
a good drink of 


The farmer has taken his 
horses to the watering 
trough for a drink. 


All farmers have a watering 


trough at the barn. It is 
usually made of cement. 
It is kept full of water. 
There is a pump at the 
trough. He pumps the 
water into the trough. 


I see two horses. 


We call the horses truck 
horses. 


These horses are gray and 
brown. 

Truck horses are very large 
and strong. They have 
hard work to do. 

The man’s head is not 
higher than the brown 
horse’s back. 


They are harnessed. I can 
see the big heavy collar. 
The farmer has on his 
boots, brown trousers, a 
white shirt, and a big 
straw hat. 

He wears a big straw hat 
to keep the sun from his 
face. 

I think he is good to them 
because they look as 
though they have plenty 
to eat. 

I think he will take the 
horses and plough in that 
field. 


Names suggested: 
Two Farm Horses. 
Having a Good Drink. 


Isn’t 


(Continued on page 218) 
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HE special school for children of retarded mental devel- 
opment is just what its name implies—a school where 
instruction is distinctively individual. 

The school was established ten years ago with an enroll- 
ment of fifteen pupils. It was than a sort of “educational 
dumping ground” for the over-age, the non-English-speak- 
ing pupils and incorrigibles, under the care of one teacher. 
A vacant room in one of the regular grade buildings was 
used for this special class the first year. 

The following year the school authorities decided to place 
the special class on a more scientific basis. 

All the noticeably retarded children in the school district 
were examined mentally and physically by state psycholo- 
gists. Fifteen children were selected as candidates for “The 
Individual School,” which was placed in a separate building. 
The wisdom of scientific classification and segregation was 
soon manifest. 

Every year these mental measurements of the mentally 
slow children are taken and the children classified according 
to their physical age and mental ability. 

To-day, the school has two teachers with thirty pupils, 
ranging chronologically from seven to sixteen years, men- 
tally from three to ten years. 

Three of these children are low grade imbeciles who need 
institutional care. The rest may be classified as follows: 

1 Those with arrested mental development but who may 
receive training in good habit formation. 

2 ‘Those who may still benefit from academic instruction. 

3 Children who make little progress academically, but 
who adapt themselves readily to practical work in the 
manual training room or in the kitchen. 

The school now consists of two classrooms, separated by 
double doors, which may be slid back into the partitions 
when it is desired to use the two rooms as one; a manual 
training room, a kitchen and toilet facilities. It occupies 
the second floor of a brick building separate from the other 
grade buildings. 

In one classroom are the smaller and younger children 
whose physical ages range from seven to eleven years. 

They receive instruction that partakes of the nature of 
kindergarten and first grade work. In this room, also, are 
the low grade imbeciles who receive instruction in the forma- 
tion of very simple good habits. 

The larger and older children are found in the other class- 
room. Having been promoted from the lower grade room, 
more advanced work is given them. 

Two years ago a vacant room was equipped with tools and 
benches so that a class of eight boys might have practical 
lessons in manual training. 

Industrial work is begun with kindergarten work such as 
paper folding and cutting, advancing step by step, to plasti- 
cine modeling, sewing cards, weaving, until they are able 
to do the more advanced work. They have made all kinds 
of basketry, caned chairs, renovated furniture, woven rugs. 
and made wooden toys of many descriptions. The girls 
have accomplished much in sewing and cutting, starting 
with simple things, such as aprons and bags. Some of them 
lhave learned to make their own clothes. It must be borne 
in mind, however, that we cannot make artisans of the 
mentally slow. 

It is fallacious to think that subnormal children should 
.devote all their time in school to industrial work. Special 
classes for those of inferior intelligence should arrange their 
‘curricula to include academic and practical work adapted 
‘to the intelligence of these pupils. 

In the spring of 1924 a gas stove was installed in a vacant 


The Individual School 


Mary L. Jackson, Massachusetts 
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room by the school directors, as a reward for work done on 
the premises by the older boys. This stove was the nucleus 
ofakitchen. By selling newspapers, old iron and handwork 
done by the children, we obtained money enough to buy 
other kitchen furnishings. The kitchen, of course, was self- 
supporting. From the first, we kept account of all expendi- 
tures. You may be interested to read how we made and 
spent money during the first week of April. 








APRIL 
Credit 
1924 

April 1 Balance carried forward $1.26 
“3 To sale of paper flowers (made by pupils) 50 
“ 3 “ “ “ fudge .97 
=~ @ * * *e .62 
“oc 4 “ ‘ec “ “ .50 
“ 5 “ “ “ “c 4.13 
“cc .4 “ “ “ “ 25 
“ 8 “ “cc “ candy .05 
“9 “ newspapers 55 
"9 & © «Re 2.15 
“ 10 cc “ “ “ 4.10 
$15.08 

APRIL 

Expenditures 
1924 

April 1 To 2 lbs. cocoa $.25 
“a 1 “ 2 Ibs. sugar .20 
“3 “ 1 spool wire .08 
“3 “ 4 rolls crepe paper .60 
“< 4 © wire .56 
“4 “ 2 pkgs. doilies .10 
sé 8 “ 1 Ib. white sugar ll 
“8 “ 1 Ib. brown sugar 10 
- 8 “ 3 rolls crepe paper 45 
" 8 “ 1 bottle vanilla 15 
“9 “ 7 rolls crepe paper 1.05 
o 9 “ 2 pkgs. paper doilies .10 
“9 © 2 Ibs. sugar .20 
“10 “ 3 rolls crepe paper 45 
“10 Amount to balance 10.68 
$15.08 


From this tabulation it will be plainly seen that we made 
money that week by the making and selling of fudge and 
paper flowers. 

This kitchen was an actual need. About fifteen of the 
pupils lived at such a distance from the school that they had 
to bring lunches from home. As a health measure some- 
thing hot at noon—especially during the winter—was 
imperative. We had tried the experiment of sending these 
children to the Junior High School for their lunch. Although 
extremely successful in many ways, this venture was too 
expensive to be continued indefinitely. 

With a kitchen in our own building the problem of feeding 
the children at noon was solved. The children were re- 
quested to bring contributions of food. They brought 
potatoes, onions, carrots, rice, spaghetti, macaroni and 
other foods that would not decay. We stored these away 
in the pantry for future use. 

The walls of the kitchen were dirty and covered with un- 
sightly holes. For sixty-five cents we bought a package of 
Frescoine. We mixed a little of this with plaster of Paris 
and water and filled the holes with the mixture. The larger 
boys mixed the Frescoine with water, according to directions 
on the package and, with brushes brought from home, 
mounted on step ladders, they tinted the walls of the kitchen 
a nice, clean, buff color. A closet was turned into a pantry. 
The wood work was washed and varnished. New linoleum 
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(bought at a sale) was laid on the floor. The boys did all 
this work. In the meantime, the girls were busy making 
muslin curtains edged with a border of blue gingham—our 
color scheme being blue and buffi—for the windows, and 
embroidered a center-piece for the table, holders for hot 
dishes, towels, caps and aprons. These caps and aprons 
were worn by the girls while on duty in the kitchen or 
dining-room. The classroom nearest the kitchen was trans- 
formed into a dining-room at noon. The kindergarten table 
covered with a white enamel cloth accommodated the small 
boys and girls. An ordinary schoolroom table covered with 
white enamel cloth was used by the older children. 


To keep the regular school work running smoothly and to 
make and serve hot soup, cocoa or chowder for fifteen chil- 
dren required a system. A written schedule was made, 
assigning to every child who remained at school for lunch 
some task suited to their physical and mental ability. This 
outline was placed on the kitchen door. One of the big girls 
who had proved her capability was manager. It was her 
duty to see that the hot soup was made during the morning; 
to see that every girl wore her cap and apron; that each one 
did the task assigned to him; that the towels, caps and 
aprons were washed and ironed when necessary; that the 
kitchen and dining-room were in perfect order for the after- 
noon session. Strange to relate, a fourteen-year-old girl 
who could not do the school work required in a regular third 
grade showed such an adaptability for house-work that, as an 
experiment, she was allowed to take a place as maid in the 
household of worthy people. She was so satisfactory that 
she is still employed and will, no doubt, continue to be self- 
supporting. That is our aim: To enable these mentally 
slow children to take their place as self-supporting citizens 
in the community. 


The older girls prepared the hot soup, etc., during the 
morning, to be eaten at noon with the sandwiches and fruit 
that the children brought from home. Twice a week these 
girls receive a formal lesson in cooking. They learned to 
make cakes, pies, biscuits, muffins, soups, chowders, jellies, 
and other foods that are easily prepared. 

The instruction in cooking was given individually. The 
first time the food was prepared the girl worked under the 
direct supervision of the teacher. The second lesson was 
conducted by the girl doing the work, the teacher standing 
by to help, if necessary. At the third lesson the pupil did 
all the work, showing the finished product to the teacher for 
approval. 


As I have mentioned before, two teachers are in charge of 
the school. One teacher stays with the children at noon as 
a guide and companion. It is interesting to see the children 
go about their assigned duties. One little girl unrolls the 
white enamel cloth and places it smoothly on the kinder- 
garten table. Another sets the table with plates for the 
sandwiches and spoons for the soup. The boys bring the 
other table from the kitchen to be treated in the same way. 
They place the chairs in their proper positions near the 
tables. Then the lunches are brought in and put neatly on 
the plates. All stand behind their chairs until the striking 
of a bell tells them to be seated. The older girls then bring 
in from the kitchen trays of big white mugs, containing 
soup, chowder or cocoa. Conversation is carried on quietly 
among the children, encouraged by the teacher, who eats 
with them. Their table manners would put many an adult 
to shame. 

When they have finished their lunch, all rise together. 
The tables are cleared, dishes are washed and put away, 
table-cloths rolled, chairs in readiness for the afternoon 
session. The children are then allowed to play outdoors 
until school begins in the afternoon. Through interesting 
occupation we thus solve the problem of noon-time disci- 
pline. We try to safeguard the health of our children as 
much as we can. With the aid of the school nurse, dental 
hygienist and school physician, we generally have a banner 
monthly attendance. The children are weighed in Septem- 
ber, their weight and height inscribed on a health chart that 
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hangs in a conspicuous place on a wall of the classroom. 
We find out, in this way, at the beginning of the school year, 
if the children are underweight. . If they are, we try to find 
out the cause and do our best to remove it and watch out for 
an improvement at the next weighing. Children found to 
be suffering from adenoids or tonsils are given special atten- 
tion and operated on if necessary. 


An older girl is appointed health inspector. It is her duty 
to examine boys and girls every morning and afternoon to 
see if their faces, ears, neck, hands, arms and teeth are clean. 
If so, a gold star is placed on their health cards. Every 
effort is made to keep heads free from pediculi. 


Tooth-brush drills take place at the beginning of both 
morning and afternoon session. Each pupil has his own 
glass and tooth-brush. Either salt or tooth paste is used in 
the morning. The teeth are simply brushed with water 
after lunch. Every child is encouraged to learn the formula 
of the tooth-brush drill, so that a different pupil may stand 
in front of the class every morning as instructor, while the 
other children brush their teeth to his dictation. Wehavea 
bright orange dental chart on the wall, with all the names of 
the children written on it. A child having clean teeth all 
the week has a gold star pasted near his name. 

Children who are not kept clean at home are taught to 
bathe themselves at school; to wash, iron and mend their 
clothes. Our school aims to be parental—really a combina- 
tion of home and school. We have in our school four boys 


from one family. The parents came from Italy. The 
mother speaks no English, the father a little. Three of 
these boys are very deaf. These three are intelligent. The 


other has a low intelligence quotient. The parents could 
not enlighten us as to the cause of the children’s deafness. 
The oldest boy, now fourteen years of age, came to us four 
years ago. Profanity was his only mode of oral expression; 
the reason being, no doubt, that profane people are apt to 
use loud, exclamatory tones. The agent of the S. P.C.C., 
at our request, took the boy to the Psychopathic Hospital 
for examination. Their report stated that he was mentally 
sound but, being deaf, had never heard speech, so was con- 
sidered dumb. We also found out that his speech organs 
were in good condition, but had never been used. Through 
dramatization, objective teaching, phonetics and written 
speech, he has not only acquired a vocabulary, but is one 
of the best penmen of Fis age in the school district. He 
showed such skill in shop work that last year he was allowed 
to go to the Junior High three times a week for instruction 
in manual training under a more expert teacher. His last 
model, finished in June, 1924, was a Kiddie Car for his little 
sister. 

Two years ago the three brothers came to us. The 
twelve-year-old lad with normal hearing, but of a low degree 
of intelligence, is not an interesting case, but the remaining 
two, aged nine and seven years, are very deaf, but show a 
high degree of intelligence. They are very eager to learn, 
to enjoy new experiences, and, being less self-conscious, 
on account of being younger, they are making rapid 
progress. 

To tell you of all our problems would require too much 
space. The idea we wish to convey is that special classes for 
mental defectives are almost essential in every community 
and can be made both interesting and instructive. 


Our Home 


Build a little hedge around, 
That we may cosy be 

As any birdling in his nest 
That lives upon a tree. 


But leave a little gateway there 
To let our friends slip through 
To visit us and come again, 
As we should want them to.—Mary E. Tufts 
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SOME SPRING-TIME BABIES ~~ 
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Colored paper 
may be used 








Cut out 

of stiff 
paper,and 
fold on dotted 
line ,to make 
them stand. 
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Window Transparency for Early Spring 
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FouNnDATION—Buff drawing paper. FiGuRE—Tissue paper. * 
Face, hands and knees—light orange. Sweater—dark blue. Cap, kite and string—purple. Tree, gound and shoes—brown. 


* Colored tissue paper may be purchased of Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
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Parent-Teacher Association 
Nina Willard Wallace, Port Crane, N. Y. 
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“Wild March Hares” 


| Wild March Hare isn’t any wilder than the Wild 
March Child. The latter has been studying fairly 
Sometimes he has 
This was, 


well during the winter months. 
been kept indoors by the inclement weather. 








“A Wild March Hare” 


probably, from personal choice. Now, with the first warm 
whiff of spring, and the first sight of a swelling leaf-bud, 
he feels, and usually acts, a bit fractious. 

We members of the Mother’s Club and Parent-Teacher 
Association felt, too, the spring urge. We decided to take 
our lunches to school some noon, as in by-gone days, to 
eat with the children and teachers, and to just be wild 









@ Pinch in and pin firmly to lower part of head-band. 
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“The Wild March Hares” ate Cabbage, Carrot, Apple 
Salad furnished by the Parent-Teacher Association 


once more. Of course, we had to wear bunny ears. No 
one was exempt unless he could wiggle his ears (his own 
ears). 

The cutting and coloring of these ears were the drawing 
lesson for the primary department children one afternoon. 
Some chose to wear white ears, their inner surfaces tinted 
pink, like white rabbits’ ears. Some junior-age children 
wore black ears. Some ears were gray. Some among 
us even wore yellow-crayoned ears. After lunch and 
“stunts,” the children had their photos made; but alas for 
paper ears! In some instances, these had already been 
completely annihilated! 

Ears made like diagram No. 1 are far the most realistic. 
The primary teacher decided that the smallest children 
could not make them, so a “standard make” was used by 
all but one. These are shown on the girl eating the carrot. 
Your pardon! I mean on the “Wild March Hare.” 

After cutting out the ears seen in diagram 1, from stiff 
paper, crease inward on dotted line a and pin or paste into 
shape. Now crease inward at dotted line 6. Now turn the 
doubled bit in the middle of the base of the ears down on to 
the front portion of the paper, and pin it down securely. 
Punch holes at each end of the head-strap and thrust 
through and tie the end securely. Leave long string ends 
to tie under the chin. Narrow black ribbon was used in 
this pair, hastily made just before the wearer started for 
the stamping ground. I loaned them (yes, they were my 
ears), to “Betty” in order to get this photograph for you 
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Diagram 2 shows the “standard make.” These were very 
satisfactory. Just be sure the paper is a stiff paper, and 
paint, crayon or pencil your ears to taste. Punch holes in 
the ends of the head-hand, and tie string through. Tie 
ends securely at the back of the head. 

Each member of the club was expected to bring a bunny 
salad or a cake. Our bunnies had perverted tastes, and 
we thought they might like cake as well as the regular salad 
diet. The salads of cabbage, carrots and apples were truly 
bunny food, and excellent chlidren’s food, too, for the early 
spring days. The grated carrots give a pretty salmon tint 
to this salad, which is very attractive in appearance. 
Cabbage leaves and whole raw carrots can dress the dishes 
that will, for the moment, make the would-be bunnies think 
they are actually to eat rabbit food a Ja natural. 

Everybody had been practicing stunts for two weeks 
prior to the event. Three tiny girls were seen trying to do 
hand-springs and to stand on their heads down a roadway 
where no houses are. Perhaps their mothers had something 
to say about a pretty pale-blue cap doing duty as a head- 
mat in the middle of the road, for the owner’s head to 
“stand on” —but they did have such fun, and thought no- 
body was looking. 

Stunts like twirling one hand towards one while the other 
band performed the same circular movement away from 
one, and all sorts of little personal tricks were among the 
stunts. I have no ligament holding middle and fourth 
fingers together, so I can spread these fingers apart, and 
with palms together, thumbs sticking up ear-wise, I can 
hold all my fingers tight, except the ones I wish to open and 
shut like Reddy Fox’s mouth as he thinks of the rabbit 
dinner he’d like if he ever could catch Peter Rabbit. This 
trick, or stunt, can be done by very few people, I find, and 
furnishes a good deal of fun for the youngsters. 

I think you will find that a Wild March Hare party comes 
in at an opportune time, for at that season of the school 
year, interest begins to languish a bit. Having the party 
at noon is great fun for everybody, and in no way interferes 
with the teacher’s plans for the afternoon session. 





Golden Keys 


Carrie Louise Granger, Massachusetts 


One day, while the children were reciting the poem, 
‘*Golden Keys,” I happened to think they might enjoy 
making a bunch of keys. So later I made some patterns. 
There were seven, one for each key mentioned in the poem— 
Good-morning, Good-night, If you please, etc. 

The children traced around the patterns, printed the 
letters, went over them with ink, colored the keys a deep 
yellow and cut them out. When they had put the keys 
on the rings and pasted the rings together, they felt quite 
proud of their achievement. I don’t know of anything we 
ever did in school for extra work that pleased the children 
so much. The question, “May I make some keys?” was 
almost bothersome at times. 


Golden Keys 


A bunch of golden keys is mine, 

To make each day with gladness shine. 
“Good morning,” that’s the golden key 

That unlocks every day for me. 

When evening comes, “‘Good night,” I say, 

And close the door of each glad day. 

When at the table, “‘If you please,” 

I take from off my bunch of keys. 

When friends give anything to me 

I’ll use the little ‘Thank you” key. 
“Excuse me,” “Beg your pardon,” too, 

If by mistake some harm I do. 
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And if unkindly harm I’ve given, 

With “Forgive me,” I shall be forgiven. 
On a golden ring these keys I’ll bind, 
This is its motto, “Be ye kind.” 

I’ll often use each golden key 

And then a child polite Ill be. 
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Blackboard Borders for Every Month 
in the School Year 


T. A. De Costa 


Superintendent of Drawing, Rumford, Maine 


(See February issue) 
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Wharf—Black 
Windmill—Red 
Wings—White 


Sky—Blue 
Near Horizon—Orange 
Water—Blue (Dark) 


Door in Windmill—Black 
Ground—Green 
Cap—Blue (Dark) 


Shirt—Orange 
Buckets—Orange 
Shoes—Black 


Outline all heavily with Black 























Sky—Blue 
Near Horizon—Orange or Yellow 


Ground—Green 


Tree Tops—Dark Green 


Middle Kite—Red 
Right-hand Kite—White 


Left Kite—Blue 
Tails—Black 


Outline all heavily with Black 


How to be Healthy 
A Project for Grade III 


Katharine O’Brien 
First Assistant in Charge, Albert Palmer School, Boston, Mass. 


OW often we over-estimate our training of the child 
for success in business, when our end and aim should 
be good citizenship! I am working to develop those 

qualities of mind and character that a nation should demand. 
One can almost say that no one can make a success of his 
life in the community unless he is healthy in mind and body. 
When his mind and body are healthy, he is of less expense 
to his family or to the state. 

It is by co-operative play and by working together that 
children acquire right attitudes and right habits of living. 
A child should feel a responsibility to himself and to his 
neighbors. 

A country in which cleanliness ‘3 one of the characteristics 
of its inhabitants demands respect, for if you do not respect 
-yourself, you can hardly expect others to respect you. 

One essential to the successful study of health, as worked 
out in project form, is to determine the educational value 
that would make it worth while. The children bave some 
knowledge of the ways to preserve health and can learn 
more if it is worked out in concrete form. The child’s 
‘knowledge is enlarged and his powers to think and observe 
‘are called into constant exercise. 


It helps children to understand their own lives in relation 
to those of others, and value and preserve the health with 
which God has endowed them. 

After studying the body, its parts, we decided that it was 
our duty to preserve those bodies which God has entrusted 
to our care. Then we naturally talked about what we 
should do to be healthy. I suggested that my third grade 
pupils hunt for pictures, in daily papers and in magazines, 
illustrating ways of keeping healthy, and that they cut out 
and mount those pictures upon large sheets of cardboard, 
which we call “Posters,” and which they named: 


How to be Healthy 
Health Habits 
Health Hints 


It is a class project in which those who wish may take 
part. My entire class was anxious to contribute pictures 
for the charts. Up to date, we have three charts almost 
covered with pictures. My third grade pupils enjoy the 
“Posters”? and frequently offer to explain the meaning of 
their pictures to our visitors. 

It was something to do, and they went to work and did 
it. They brought such pictures as: 


Cleaning the teeth 

Washing the hair 

Taking a bath 

Sleeping with the window open 
Sleeping on the piazza 
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Drinking milk 
Eating bread and butter 

Most children want to remain well and strong so as not 
to be forced to be absent from school. They gain knowledge 
which is not only essential in child life, but equally valu- 
able as they grow into manhood and womanhood. If 
children are healthy, they can attend school more regularly 
and so lighten the teacher’s work, because she will not need 
to give special instruction to pupils who have been absent. 

If we can develop in children habits, skills, attitudes and 
ideals most worth while, they will be better citizens and 
better members of society. 

Children should be taught to select good food and to 
spend their pennies wisely. They should be taught to live 
decently and to grow to be normal in body, mind and spirit. 
This project gives a child a vision of interdependence, and 
has led to the project—The Farm—from which we get 
most of our food and clothing. 

How does it help in the study of English? 

The children make oral sentences and write simple 
compositions on how to be healthy. They make up rhymes 
and jingles. They read advertisements and they read 
stories and poems. They form the habit of enunciating 
clearly. They spell the words which they use. 


A Few of the Rhymes the Children Made Up 


Bread and butter is very healthy, 
By and by you will be wealthy. 

I know a boy named Ned, 

He always eats a lot of bread. 


Apples are good to eat, 

Because they always are a treat. 
Every night I see my papa 

Eat an apple for his supper. 


Every day when I go home from school 
I like to play with my box of tools. 


I like to learn a lot of knowledge, 
Because I can use it when I go to college. 


Bran is good to eat. 
It always is a treat. 


How does it help in the study of arithmetic? 
At our Model Store the children buy and sell: 


Milk 

Soup 

Yeast 

Soup 

Cereals 
Chocolate 
Tooth-brushes 


They learned the necessity of “telling time.” 

In the physical exercise period one child frequently con- 
ducts a tooth-brush drill. They often march, keeping in 
mind good postures. They enjoy folk-dancing and games. 
Just at present, we are at work on the Maypole dance. 

In manual training, we cut appropriate pictures and 
mount them. 

In our nature study period, we talk about the domestic 
animals, and learn their uses, when alive and when slaugh- 
tered, to man. 

How does this health project work into our lessons in 
hygiene? 

In caring for the ventilation of the classroom, we assign 
the opening and the closing of the windows to certain pupils. 
We talk about 


Preparing and packing of lunches. 

Masticating food properly. 

How to exterminate the fly and the reasons. 

Care of the eye-sight—how to hold the books. 

Having plenty of fresh air when awake and when asleep. 
Frequent inspection of children’s hands by teacher or 


pupil. 
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Individual children or groups should be given certain 
duties and responsibilities. 

The little girl, in my third grade, who has charge of 
distributing “straws’’ to those who have bottles of milk to 
drink, at recess, has never once forgotten her duty. 

In our music period, we occasionally sing an appropriate 
song called, “Eat Your Bread, Mary.” We also have 
singing games. 

This project can easily be applied in the representative 
drawing. 

Play is of great value in all child activity, and purposeful 
activities build up the health of the children. Play is child 
life, and the “play spirit” is essential. Play enters vitally 
into all the child’s problems and projects. It is a very 
important factor in building up the physical and mental 
health of children. 

The play climax in this project is the dramatization of 
“The Milk Fairies,’ which the children do beautifully, 
because milk is, to some extent, in every home, and we wish 
to encourage the drinking of milk for all growing children. 
Some of my pupils are supplied at school each day with 
bottles of milk, which they drink through straws, at recess. 

In dramatization, encourage free reign to the imagination, 
which can express itself through oral language and repre- 
sentative play. 

The children enjoy reading and dramatizing “The Pig 
Brother.” 

They understand, when selecting the actors, that one of 
the cleanest pupils is to take the part of the Untidy Child, 
so as not to give offense. 

The use of milk will naturally suggest the cow and the 
farm. My pupils are now at work on another project, 
“The Farm,” and are representing it, with its main build- 
ings, its gardens and orchards, its cattle and their enclosures. 

It is an economical problem to keep healthy, and it would 
be well if some of our pupils would become public health 
workers. 

Things which contribute to his health also contribute 
to his happiness. Then desirable habits, attitudes, ap- 
preciations, and ideals shall be attained. We want the 
children to pass on into adult life better equipped mentally 
and physically. This project deals directly with the affairs of 
to-day. Good health in the individual is important to society. 





Are You in the Story? 
Gertrude P. Pitts, Madison, Wis. 


Can you tell the story you have read? Everyone thinks 
he can. For this reason there is often lack of interest 
shown in a reading class when the story, which bas been 
read silently before class, is being told in class. 

I have found the following device very useful in keeping 
the attention of every member of the class. Before the 
person chosen begins to tell the story, I whisper a word to 
each member of the class. Each pupil is given a different 
word, and we call the words our names. The words are 
the prominent proper and common nouns found in the 
lesson. I try to choose nouns that will be likely to be 
used in telling the story. 

Then the pupi! chosen tells the story. As he uses the 
words given as names, the pupil who has that name stands 
quietly. He does not tell anyone his name, but tries to 
remember how many times the name was used. 

If there are any pupils still seated when the telling of the 
story is finished, it does not necessarily indicate the story 
has not been well told. It is not the aim of the person 
telling the story to use the words of the book. If the 
story has not been told well, I ask the class for ideas that 
have been omitted. This often brings out the name not 
given before. 

The great pleasure comes when each pupil tells his name 
to the class. The humor of the different names appeals 
very strongly to the child. 
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A Maple Sugar Project 


Carrie Granger, Massachusetts 


ARLY last March we started a maple sugar scene 
on Our Grade III sand-table. After its completion, 
we made some interesting booklets which correlated 

language, spelling, arithmetic, writing and drawing. 

A description of the booklets will give an idea of the 
appearance of the table. 

The cover was a freehand colored drawing of a scene 
in a maple sugar camp. 

The first story, a co-operative story which the children 
copied, follows: 


Our Maple Sugar Camp 


We had a maple sugar camp on our table. We used cotton for snow. 
The trees were made of cardboard. John tapped the trees and put 
spiles in them. We made little cardboard pails and hung them on the 
spiles. Robert brought his Lincoln logs to school and made the sap- 
house. George and Russell brought some sticks for the wood pile. A 
man and a boy were collecting the sap. They had a sled drawn by a 
yoke of exen. Some children had sleds and were sliding. They had 
made a snow man. Some other children were feeding a squirrel. We 
had a good time making our camp. We think it looked nice. 


The man, boy, and oxen were traced on cardboard and 
colored. The children were magazine or fashion-paper 
figures. 


Next came four spelling lessons. 


1 table 1 spile 1 oxen 
2 cotton 2 pail 2 children 
3 snow 3 camp 3 tapped 
4 tree 4 house 4 squirrel 
5 maple 5 wood 5 syrup 
6 cardboard 6 pile 6 sugar 

1 mold 

2 boiling 

3 poured 

4 store 

5 Massachusetts 

6 Vermont 


A co-operative story about a cake of maple sugar was 
copied and studied. Later it was divided into two dictation 
lessons. 


A Cake of Maple Sugar 


I am Ruth’s cake of maple sugar. Not long ago I was sap in a 
Vermont maple tree. A man tapped the tree. I ran into his pail. 
A boy took me to the sap house. 


After boiling me a long time, they 


I came 


poured me into a mold. 


Then I was a cake of maple sugar. 
on a train. 


Ruth bought me at the store. 


The next page of each child’s book was an original story 
of three or four sentences. Some of the different ones are 
given here. 


Maple Sugar Time 


In the spring men tap maple trees. They drive spouts in the trees. 
Then the sap begins to flow. Then they boil it down. 


REGINALD LIDSTONE 


How to Get Maple Sap 


First you bore a hole in a tree. 


Then you put a wooden spout in the 
hole. 


You hang a pail on the spout. The sap runs into the pail. 


EVERETT MERRIAM 


Tapping Maple Trees 


It is maple sugar time. If you have ever tapped any maple trees 
you will find the sap like water. They make sugar and syrup from it. 


James MASTERSON 


Maple Sugar Time 


My father and some other men tapped some maple trees. 


f They got 
ten pails of sap. Then they boiled it in the sap house. 


MIRIAM FERGUSON 


Maple Sugar 


It is maple sugar time in Vermont. They are having feasts of maple 
sugar. It is the best part of the year in Vermont. 


RvuSSELL MILLS 


Maple Sugar Time 


The men are getting the sap in Vermont. 


They are boiling it in the 
sap house. It comes to us on the train. 


DANIEL DOYLE 


My Birthday 


On my birthday my uncle sent me a big cake of maple sugar. It 
came from Vermont. He made it on his farm in Vermont. 


CATHERINE CREAMER 


Maple Sugar 


When we were coming home from my grandfather’s house we saw a 
man tapping maple trees. My father stopped to get some maple 
sugar. He had to pay two dollars and a half. 


VIRGINIA RUSSELL 
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Frances’ Party 


One day last week Frances asked me to her party. She asked many 
other children too. Instead of candy we had maple sugar. Her aunt 
had sent it to her from Vermont. 


t 


LucILLE SCANLON 


Maple Sugar 


My mother went down street. 


She said she would bring home 
some maple sugar. 


So I had to take care of the house. 
RutH WARFIELD 
Maple Sugar 


A man is tapping his trees. 


He is getting the sap. 
and make maple sugar. 


He will boil it 
RICHARD CURRIER 
The Maple Sugar Party 


One day Mary went to a party. They had maple sugar. 
Mary got home she asked her mother to buy some. 


RussELL GENANDER 


Maple Sugar 


Maple sugar is made from sap. They boil the sap in a big kettle. 


Chen it is maple sugar. They send it to Massachusetts. 


MARiIORIE GRIFFITHS 


Maple Sugar Time 


| went home one day. I saw a pail onatree. It was a sap pail. 


GEORGE BROOKS 


Maple Sugar Time 


Maple sugar time comes in the spring. 
Americans how to make maple sugar. 


Rita DONAHUE 
Making Maple Sugar 
The man tapped the tree. 


hung the pail on the spile. The sap ran into the pail. 


; ELEANOR FORKEY 
My Surprise 


One day my mother went down town. 


When she came home she 
said she had a surprise for me. 


It was a cake of maple sugar. 


DorotHy GOopWIN 


Maple Sugar Time 


I’ went into the woods. I saw some men tapping maple trees. 
[here_ were two sleds getting the sap. 


FRANCIS GILRAIN 
Ten arithmetic problems completed the booklets. 
1 One man tapped 46 trees, another 52 and another 
68. How many trees were tapped? 
46 
52 


68 


trees 
trees 
trees 


166 trees 


2 


Mr. Brown got 740 pails of sap from his trees. 
Field got 559 pails. 
get? 


Mr. 
How namy more pails did Mr. Brown 


740 pails 
—559 pails 
181 pails 


3 A man had 8 sap pails. 


He found 6 quarts of sap 
in each pail. 


How many quarts did he get in all? 


6 qts. 
x8 


48 qts. 
4 How many,pints was that? 
2 pts. 
x48 


«96 pts. 


When 


The Indians taught the 
I would like to make some. 


Then he bored a hole in the tree and 


5 How many gallons in 48 quarts? 


12 


4|48 


6 Maple sugar sells for $2.96 a gallon. 
would you pay for a quart? 


$ .74 





4 |$2.96 


7 If syrup costs $.74 a quart, what would a pint cost? 


$.37 





2|$.74 


8 Maple sugar is made in molds. 





75 cakes 


9 Make a picture of the big mold that contains 75 


cakes. Let each cake be 3 inch long and } 


10 If maple sugar is $.15 a cake, what shall I pay for 


9 cakes? 
$.15 
x9 


$1.35 








Pussy Willow 
Katherine Van Zandt 


Littlefpussy willows, 
Soft and furry clad, 

When the Spring calls to them 
Don’t you think they’re glad? 


Pushing off their little coats, 
Peeping without fear— 

Reaching toward the sunshine, 
Calling, “Spring is here.” 





March Hares 


If there are 15 
cakes in a row and 5 rows, how many cakes will there be? 
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Silent Reading Lessons 


Ella G. Clarke, New Jersey 


(Book rights reserved) 





Completion of Sentences 


Grades 2B and 2A 


The teacher should vary the work in silent reading 
as much as in other work. No child likes the same thing 
given in the same way. When children are interested, 
they are going to give strict attention and therefore become 
better in reading, as well as in deportment. The following 
lesson has proved interesting to many second grade children. 

Arrange the incomplete sentences on the board as follows: 


1 Apples 

2 My mother 

3 The little gray cat 
4 Birds 

5 The express train 
6 The little red hen 
7 That old horse 

8 Little Miss Muffet 
9 The pretty picture 
10 Those big boys 

11 My green boat 

12 The pine trees 

13 That big bull frog 
14 White daisies 

15 The postman 

16 Water lilies 

17. The Indians 

18 An automobile 

19 The fireman 

A tiny spider 

21 A big policeman 
22 The little lambs 
23 The carpenter 

24 A large river 

25 The busy ants 

26 That gray squirrel 
27 The family clock 
A wise fairy 

29 Cinderella 

30 The yellow canary 


12 have long, green needles. 

22 followed the sheep to the meadow. 
9 hung on the wall. 

13 lives down in the swamp. 

26 lives in an oak tree. 

17 paddled a light canoe. 

15 brought me a letter. 

20 weaves a big web. 
3 had five baby kittens. 

27 says, “Tick, tock, tick, tock.” 
4 fly in the air. 
2 gave me a drink of milk. 
5 ran off the track. 


30 sang a sweet song. 

8 sat on a tuffet. 
10 played baseball in our yard. 

1 grow on trees. 

7 trotted down the street. 
29 rode in a pumpkin coach. 
11 sailed down the river. 
23. built my new home. 

6 laid a brown egg. 
28 waved her wand. 
16 grow in the lake. 
19 ran to the fire. 
14 grow in the field. 
18 was left in the garage. 
25 make their home in the ground. 
21 takes our school money to the bank. 
24 flows into that lake. 


Be sure to number the first part of the sentences from 
one to thirty. When a child has found the part that com- 
pletes the sentence, he may go to the blackboard and give 
it the same number as the first part. 

Some may prefer to have the child draw a line through 
the first part of the sentence and another through the 
completed part. 

Another interesting lesson is to write twenty or thirty 
sentences on the board. Some of the sentences are false 
statements and some are true. Have the children number 
their papers from one to twenty, or one to thirty, and after 
reading a statement, simply write on their papers the 
word “false” or “true.” These are easy to correct and 
also prove to be a good test of comprehension. Here is an 
orignal list. The teacher may make up just as good a list 


or better. 
A dog is as small as a mouse. (False) 
Horses sing pretty songs. (False) 
Coal is used to keep us warm. (True) 
Fishes live on the dry ground. (False) 
Air planes fly in the air. (True) 


Bread is good to eat. (True) 
Maple trees never lose their leaves. 
Spiders spin pretty webs. (True) 
Roses grow in the lake. (False) 
Gas is good to eat. (False) 
Milk comes from the cow. (True) 
The fireman is the mail-carrier. (False) 
People write with a pen or pencil. (True) 
Sugar is made from flour. (False) 
Paper is used for food. (False) 
The lion lives in the jungle. (True) 
An Indian has a red skin. (True) 
A buffalo looks like a rabbit. (False) 
Stars twinkle on the ground. (False) 
A pony is a small horse. (True) 

(Continued on page 205) 


(False) 
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The Clouds and Their N VII 
(Based on the International System of Classification) 
Grace B. Faxon 
Author of “Practical Methods, Aids and Devices for Teachers”’ 
Sketches by Daphne Dunbar 
Teacher of Drawing and Painting in Buckingham School, Cambridge, Mass. 
AUTHOR’s NOTE Aunt Jessie showed to Wallace, Helen and Elizabeth. Talk of the 


Sketch the strato-cumulus cloud on the blackboard. 


it given to each pupil. Explain that the sketch is a copy of the picture 

















The reading 
lesson may be written’on the blackboard or a hectographed copy of 





majestic beauty of this form of the strato-cumulus cloud and urge the 
children to look for it. With every cloud lesson, review the forms 
already studied. 





StRATO-CumuLus CLOUDS 


The strato-cumulus cloud is not a white cloud. 


that this cloud is a long drawn-out cloud. 


this is a dull sky. 


How Fast Do the Clouds GoP 


The children gladly accepted Aunt Jessie’s in- 
vitation to spend the spring vacation with her. Next 
to Father and Mother, they loved cheery Aunt Jessie. 

“Have you seen any more pictures or images in 
the clouds?” asked Aunt Jessie. They were sitting 
at the supper table. 

Wallace said that he had. He had seen a portion 
of a huge cumulus that looked exactly like an elephant. 
The elephant’s trunk had been missing. Wallace 
had been moved to write a rhyme about it. He re- 
cited_the rhyme: 


*“The elephant in the sky 
Forgot to bring his trunk; 
He hasn’t’any pockets, 
Where will he keep his junk?” 


When they had stopped laughing at Wallace’s 
rhyme, Elizabeth said, “‘ We know other clouds besides 
cumluli, Aunt Jessie. At school we have been read- 
ing and talking about them. We have drawn pictures 
of them, too.” 

“Fine!”’ Aunt Jessie clapped her hands. 
is your favorite cloud?’’ 


“Which 


If convenient to do so, use gray chalk. Explain 


Stratus means a spreading out; the cumulus is a thick 
cloud. Thus, the strato-cumulus is a thick, drawn-out cloud. 
swells are so narrow, do not attempt to put in sky tints. 


As the spaces between the rolls or 
In all events blue tints are out of place, for 


“Mine is the cirrus,” Helen promptly replied. ‘I 
think it is the most interesting. There are so many 
forms, and every one is lovely.” 

“It is the highest of all the clouds,” said Elizabeth. 

“‘And the swiftest and the thinnest,’”’ added Aunt 
Jessie. ‘‘ You can easily see the stars through it.” 

“How fast does the cirrus cloud move?” inquired 
Wallace. 

“‘ About sixty miles an hour, in summer,” answered 
his aunt. ‘“‘About ninety in winter. The very high- 
est cirri move faster; sometimes 150 miles an hour. 
The stately cumulus moves very slowly; only one or 
two miles an hour. Other cumuli move from twenty 
to thirty miles an hour.” 

“We know the stratus cloud, too,” said Helen. 
“Tt isn’t so interesting a cloud as the cumulus or the 
cirrus.” 

“Perhaps not,” agreed Aunt Jessie. “‘But the 
strato-cumulus is a wonderful cloud. Sometimes it is 
in long bands that look like waves when they do not 
break into foam. We call these waves swells. 
Stratus means spreading-out. The strato-cumulus 
is a spread-out cumulus. I will show you a picture 
of one in a book I have. After that, you must go 
to bed. To-morrow we will go cloud-gazing and 
pussy-willow gathering.” 
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THE;STORY TELLER 


‘Annie Locke MacKinnon 
L Former Instructor in Story Telling and [Children’s Literature, Liberal Arts, and Teachers College, University of Akron 























(All rights reserved) 


MAE: with all its strength, its unbounded energy, is, 
in terms of fairy, like a good-natured giant, eager to 

do and to serve, but, because of lack of skill, de- 
stroying where most he wishes to help. 

A friend suggested March as the month of vision, and is 
that not a lovely thought: this great giant must have a 
vision of what he wishes to do. So with vision and its 
strongest attributes, faith, patience, humble service, sin- 
cerity and humility, let us suggest and search out material. 

It may be possible, with the theme of the wind, to arouse 
in the littlest ones, a glimpse of this strength which, if 
controlled, can do wonders. Suggested poems: 


“O, March, why are you scolding, 
Why not more cheerful be?” 

“Because,” said growling, blustering March, 
“The whole world scolds at me!”—Selected 


Never Mind, March 


Never mind, March, we know 
When you blow 
You’re not really mad 


Or or bad; 
You’re only cies the winter away 
ToYget the world ready for April or May. 
—Annetle Wynne 


The Wind 


Said the storm-tossed tree, “I would like to know 
Why the rough March wind always blusters so?” 
Said the busy wind, as he piled leaves high, 

I am helping Spring clean her house—that’s why!” 


March Wind is a Broom 


The wind is like a great big broom 
That sweeps the earth in spring, 

When dust and dry leaves must make room 
For every growing thing. 


So blow, wind, blow, and sweep away, 
Until the ground is clean, 
For we are watching every day, 
To see small leaves of green—Mae Norton Morris 


For the following two poems we are indebted to the Congregational 
Publishing Company, who have courteously given us permission to 
print them from the book, ‘Story Telling Time,” compiled by Daniel- 
son, and published by them. 


These Windy Days 


It seems to me I can almost see 

The wind on these windy days. 
It pushes me here, it pushes me there, 

It blows me all sorts of ways. 
It switches my apron, crack—crack—crack! 
It catches my hair-ribbon right straight back. 
It seems to me I can almost see 

The wind on these windy days. 


I think it’s fun when I start to run, 
And the wind tries hard to beat. 
It does it, too, with its ‘‘ Woo-o00-ooh!” 


It blows me ’most off my feet. 
It jumps and whistles, and goes and stays, 
It whirls and twists, and laughs and plays. 
Yes, it seems to me I can almost see 
The wind on these windy days.—Frances Sykes 


The Wind 


I think the wind is very kind, 

It seems to run about and find 

The scent of clover and wild rose, 

The fragrant pine, and all that grows, 
To take to those, who, sick or sad, 
Need breath of fields to make them glad. 
I feel it run across my face 

Or see it through the tree-tops race; 

It hides behind a leaf or vine, 

And only makes a little sign 

By gently fluttering a flower; 

But ah! when there’s a coming shower, 
It whiffs the dust up in our eyes, 

Takes off our hats. That’s how it tries 
To tell us that the pouring rain 

Is coming fast across the plain. 

When once I saw wind out at sea, 

It tossed the waves and frightened me. 
The sailors called the wind a gale. 

I saw a boat with tattered sail. 

For some great use the wind was made. 
I like it when I’m not afraid.—Edna A. Foster 


The following story has a humorous element for the third 
grade child: 


The Strong One 


In an Indian village near the mountains, lived an Indian 
chief, who was so brave and who had fought in so many 
battles, that no one in the tribe had slain more enemies 
than he. 

Strange folk were then in the land. Fierce ice giants 
came out of the North and carried away women and cbhil- 
dren. Wicked witches dwelt in caves, and in the mountains 
lived the magic little people. 

But the chief feared none of them, and in time drove 
them all from the land. Only when the chief had driven 
out all the giants, he became vain, and began to think of 
himself as the greatest warrior in the world. 

“T can conquer any one,” he boasted. 

Now, it happened that a wise old woman lived in the 
village, and when she heard what the great chief boasted, 
she smiled. 

“Our chief is wonderful; but there is one who is mightier 
than he,” she said. 

The people of the village told the chief what the wise 
woman had said, and he came and visited her in her wigwam. 

“Grandmother, who is this wonderful one?” he asked; 
“and where is he?” 

“His name is Wasis, and he is yonder,” and she pointed 
to a place in the wigwam. 

The chief looked and there was a plump little Indian 
baby. Infthe middle of the floor he sat, crowing to himself, 
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THESE WINDY DAYS 


(See opposite page) 
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and sucking a piece of maple sugar. Now the chief had no 
children, and knew nothing about babies; but he thought, 
of course, that the baby would obey him; so he smiled and 
said: 

“Baby, come to me!” 

But the Baby smiled back and went on sucking the piece 
of maple sugar. 

The chief was surprised that the Baby did not obey him, 
but he smiled and said again to the little Wasis: 

“ Baby, come to mel” 

The little Baby smiled back, and sucked his maple sugar 
as before. The chief was astonished. No one had ever 
dared to disobey him before. He grewangry. He frowned 
at little Wasis and roared out: 

“Bapy! CoME TO ME!” 

But the Baby opened his mouth and burst out crying 
and screaming. The chief had never heard such awful 
sounds. Even the ice giants did not scream so terribly. 
“Wonderful!” he said. “All other men fear me; but 
this little Baby shouts back war cries. Perhaps I can over- 
come him with my magic.” 

So the chief took out his medicine bag and shook it at 
the Baby. He danced magic dances, and he sang wonderful 
songs. And the Baby smiled and watched the chief with 
big, round eyes. He thought it all very funny. The chief 
danced until he was tired out; sweat ran down his face; 
red paint oozed over his cheeks and neck; the feather in 
his scalp-lock had fallen down. At last he sat down, for 
he was too tired to dance any longer. 

“Didn’t I tell you that Wasis is mightier than you?” 
said the wise old woman. “No one is mightier than the 


Baby. He always rules the wigwam. Everybody loves 


him and obeys him.” 

“Tt is even so,” sighed the chief, as he went out of the 
wigwam. But as he went, he could hear the Baby talking 
to himself on the floor. “Goo! Goo! Goo!” he crowed. 

So now, when you hear the Baby saying, “Goo! Goo! 
Goo!” you will know what it means. It is his cry of 
victory. 


Picture study for March will be of interest if pictures of 
St. Bernard or Newfoundland dogs are chosen. The 
following is a picture story, written by Jennie Larsen of 
University Class about Maud Earl’s picture of the St. 
Bernard, published by Elson Picture Company, and 
entitled, “I Hear a Voice.” 





I Hear a Voice 


Bobby lived with his mother and father. and his large 
dog, Bruno, on a farm. Bobby and Bruno played together 
all day long in the meadows. Bruno knew how to play 
ball and tag and hide-and-seek quite as well as Bobby. 

Every Friday morning, Bobby’s father would take Bobby 
and Bruno to the nearby town. Bobby and Bruno thought 
it was great fun to ride in the large farm wagon, and to see 
all the children and toys and people. 

One Friday morning Bobby awoke and saw the sun 
shining brightly through his window. But Bobby’s face 
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was not sunny and bright. No, indeed! When his mother 
called him, he frowned and grumbled. Not a single thing 
his mother gave him for breakfast tasted good. 

When Bruno barked for his playfellow to come out and 
romp before the weekly trip to town, Bobby stalked out 
with shuffling feet and frowning face. Bruno scampered 
about and barked and coaxed Bobby to hurry and romp 
with him. But Bobby scowled and shuffled along. 

Bruno seemed to feel in his doggie way that something 
was wrong. He placed his paws on Bobby’s shoulders, 
and looked sympathetically at him with his kind doggie 
eyes. But now, what do you suppose Bobby did? He 
pushed Bruno roughly down, and then he did the most cruel 
thing. He kicked Bruno twice! Poor old Bruno! The 
best playfellow a boy could have and then to be treated so 
cruelly. 

But Bobby’s father saw what his son had done, and when 
Bobby was seated in the farm wagon and all ready to go, 
his father lifted him down. 

“Boys that kick their best friend can’t ride to town in my 
wagon,” he said. So Bobby’s father and Bruno rode away 
to town without Bobby. 

Bobby really didn’t know what to do. First he cried. 
Then he decided he would show his father and Bruno, and 
everybody else, he would—he would! 

“T’ll run away,” thought Bobby. “Then they’ll be 
sorry. They’ll know they can’t leave me at home. [’ll 
run away. [ will!” 

So he started off as fast as his fat little legs could carry 
him. He ran on and on, toward the large thick woods. 
He became tired and hungry, but he kept on. When he 
did come into the big woods he was frightened. It was 
getting dark and the trees looked, O, so big and cruel! 
Even the little birds who fluttered about frightened him. 
It grew darker and darker, and Bobby wished he never had 
kicked Bruno. He wandered on, and when he could go no 
farther, he lay down on the dry leaves and began to cry. 

When Bobby’s father and Bruno came home, they 
couldn’t find Bobby and his mother was crying because 
she couldn’t find him. Bruno rushed here, there and 
everywhere, but no Bobby could he find. He ran to the 
meadow. 

“T hear a voice,” said Bruno, in his doggie way. But no 
—it was only the wind rustling the tall grasses. Bruno 
rushed back to the barn and listened. 

“T hear a voice,” he said again. But no—it was only 
the cat in the hayloft, singing her nine kittens to sleep. 
Bruno bounded back to the meadow. 

“T hear a voice,” he said again, and sure enough, from 
far, far away came the tired sobbing of a little child. 

Bruno ran as fast as he could toward’ the sound, and 
soon reached the woods. He hunted about and soon found 
Bobby, crying on the dry leaves. Bobby wrapped his arms 
around Bruno’s neck and cried some more, but this time 
he cried for joy. 

“You’re a wonderful dog, Bruno. I’m sorry I kicked 
you. I’ll never do it again and I’ll always give you half 
of my candy and ice cream.” 

“Why, sure, I’ll forgive you, Bobby,” said Bruno, in his 
doggie way. “You are a fine master and I’ll give you half 
of all my bones I’ve buried. But listen, I hear a voice. 
I’ll bet it is your father coming. He was trying to keep 
up with me, but I came too fast.” 

And sure enough, it was Bobby’s father, who carried 
him home in strong, loving arms, with Bruno trudging 
contentedly by his side-——Jennie Larson, Story Telling, 
Summer Session, 1924 


(For Intermediate Grades see page 194.) 





No matter what the almanac may say, 

The year begins with the first month of spring, 
When snowdrifts into rivulets slip away, 

And bluebirds of the coming violet sing. 


— Lucy Larcom 
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The Lollypop Enters School V 


Impersonate Bunny Cotton Tail and Family 


Johanna Holm, Wisconsin 
(All rights reserved) 


FTER covering the lollypop with 
waxed paper, wind a strip of white 
crepe paper over the candy and 

around the stick to the bottom. Set the 
lollypop in a black button mould. 

Trace the patterns of the front and back 
view of the rabbit on heavy white drawing 
. paper. With water color or crayons paint 
the coat yellow and trousers a pale blue. 
Ink in the outlines of face and body. Paste 
pieces of marshmallow on feet and tail. 
it is not necessary to apply paste to the 
marshmallow, but simply press the side 
which bas been recently cut to the paper 
and it adheres to the surface. 

Paste ears of front and back view of 
rabbit together. Slip over the white cov- 
ered lollypop. Now paste x and y to- 
gether, as shown in diagram. 

The rabbit may be cut from white 
drawing paper as directed above and 
pasted in place as stated. Then the cos- 
tume was made separately. Cut the 
trousers, front and back view, out of pale 
drawing paper and paste on the bunny. 
Cut the front and back of coatYout of 
light yellow construction paper. Cut out 
the hands of the rabbit and insert in 
slits made at the front edge of the sleeves. 


(Continued on page 207) 
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(Written by Grade III Pupils, Fiske School, Wellesley Hills, Mass.) 


This little Dutch play was written by my class of Grade III children 
following the study of Holland. 

The play was developed from a class discussion. Characters chosen, 
helpers, directors, etc., and staged by the class. 

It is, of course, crude, but it is exactly as the children wished it. 
The scenery was crude, too, but a great deal of fun was ours in getting 
it ready to present to the rest of the school. 

E. FRANCES CLARRIDGE 


CHARACTERS 


GRETCHEN—Full skirt, kerchief, cap. 
Hans—Large bloomers, cap. 

MoTHER VANDERWAKER—Same as Gretchen. 
GRANDFATHER—Overalls and cap, pipe. 


ScEnE I 


Stage fixed to represent a Dutch kitchen, Chairs, stove, table set for 
breakfast, etc. 


ScENE II 


A barnyard on the edge of acanal. Tulips, ducks and geese, made from 
oak tag, placed here and there. Blue paper, to represent a canal, on front 
stage. A windmill to right, in background. 


Tume—Early Spring. 
ACT I 


(Mother is getting breakfast in the kitchen when play begins.) 
Mother (calls) Come, children, breakfast is ready! 
(Gretchen and Hans enter yawning and rubbing their eyes.) 


Children (together) Good morning, mother! 

Gretchen (still rubbing eyes) O mother, I am so sleepy! 

Hans I’m not. You are a sleepy head. 

Gretchen I’m not. We were up late last night, that’s 
why I am tired. 

Mother Come now and eat your breakfast. Gretchen, 
run out and see if Grandfather is coming. Hans, get the 
chairs around the table. 

Gretchen (coming in with Grandfather) I found Grand- 
father in the garden digging worms to go fishing. 

Grandfather Good morning, Hans. (All sit down at the 
table and Grandfather says grace.) Father, we thank Thee 
for our food. 


(While eating, the following talk goes on.) 


Mother I have no grain for the geese. Would you like 
to go to the store and get some? 

Hans Yah, mother. 

Gretchen O, goody, goody! May we each buy a cake, 
if there is any money left? 

Mother Yes. 

Grandfather You can get me a box of tobacco, too. 


(They finish breakfast and mother gives the money to Hans 
and a basket to Gretchen.) 


Mother Here is the money, Hans. Don’t lose it. 
Gretchen, you may carry the basket. Don’t stay too long; 
be careful when you cross the dike. Good-bye, and be 
good children. 

Children Good-bye, mother. (They go out.) 
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(Mother is outdoors, churning butter.) 


Mother O dear, where can those children be? Here 
they come now. I wonder what is the matter. Gretchen 
is crying. 

Gretchen (running up to her mother) O mother, I lost 
the basket over the dike. Hans tried to get it, but it 
floated away. Grandfather’s tobacco and the cakes we 
bought were in ir. 

Hans (he has been walking slowly in, carrying a bag of 
grain) Ihave the grain. It wouldn’t get in the basket. 

Mother Never mind, children. I made some cakes 
while you were gone. You may each have one. I am 
sorry about Grandfather’s tobacco, but he can get some 
when he goes to market to-morrow. 

Hans I tore my trousers when I tried to get the basket 
and nearly fell in, too. 


(Mother has gone in. Gretchen looks at the hole Hans 
shows her.) 


Gretchen I’m sorry, but if your trousers were not so 
big you wouldn’t have torn them. I wonder why we wear 
our clothes so full and so long. Do they in other countries? 

Hans Dear me, you don’t like the clothes of your own 
country! How would you like to wear funny little skirts 
up to your knees? I don’t care how they dress in other 
lands, I like to dress as Holland people dress. 


(Children are playing at water’s edge.) 


Gretchen O, O Hans, there is our basket! Get a long 
stick. (Hans runs and gets a long stick.) Quick, quick, 
Hans! 


Hans Now I can get it. See, the stick just reaches it! 
(He pulls the basket to shore.) 


Gretchen (looking in the basket) Our cakes are all wet— 


but the tobacco is dry, because it is in a can. 

Hans See! all the boats on the canal. 

Gretchen 1 wonder where they are all going. 

Hans Don’t you know? Some are going across the 
ocean. 

Gretchen What for? 

Hans To trade our cheeses and tulip bulbs for meats 
and cloth and things. I learned that in school. 

Gretchen What countries do they trade with? 

Hans America and England. 

Gretchen Do they have canals and windmills in other 
countries? 

Hans I guess not. But here comes Grandfather; iet’s 
ask him. (They run to meet Grandfather.) 

Hans Grandfather, do they have canals and windmills 
in other countries? 

Grandfather No, children, no country but Holland has 
windmills? 

Gretchen Why don’t they? 

Hans Because they do not need them the way we do. 

Hans Why don’t they need them? 

Grandfather We need them to pump the water out of 
our meadows, or else we would have no rich green fields. 
The sea is higher than the land here, that is the reason we 
have to have dikes and canals to keep the water out. 
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Gretchen Don’t they have meadows in America? 

Grandfather Yes, but their land is higher than the water 
and they don’t have to pump the water off. 

Gretchen Wave they canals in America? 

Grandfather No, they have rivers, but they don’t use 
them so much to travel on as we do our canals. Our canals 
are our streets, too. In other countries they have streets 
for traveling about. We have to use our canals. 

Hans Tam glad [I live in Holland, because I love to ride 
in boats on the canals. 

Gretchen So do I. 

Grandfather Yum,yum! Ismell nice cabbage. I think 
dinner must be ready. 

Mother (appears and calls) Hans, Gretchen, Grandfather, 
dinner is ready. Come! 

Hans We are coming, mother. 

Gretchen I'll race you to the house, Hans. 

Hans All right! I’ll count! When I say three, run! 
One—two—three! 


(Grandfather follows them off.) 


Little Half Chick* 


Gladys Gregory 





CHARACTERS AND THEIR COSTUMES 


Littte Harr Cuick and nine other little chickens are ten little 
children dressed in yellow romper suits, yellow bonnets, and orange 
stockings. 

) Morser Hen isa taller girl. She wears a white romper suit, orange 
stockings and a white bonnet with a red comb sewed on top. 

§* Brook is a child dressed in a blue suit, made like a boy’s sleeping 
suit. 

Bic Stick is a child who wears a brown suit made like that of the 
brook. 

Frere is represented by two children dressed in red romper suits 
and red stockings. They wear red flames upon their foreheads. 
(Triangular piece of red cloth that is stiffened with red drawing paper 
and bound to the forehead with sharp point extending upward. 

Wet Woop is a child dressed like Big Stick. 

TREE is a child who wears a green romper suit and brown stockings. 
A green head piece, like that of the Fire, makes a good top for the Tree. 
Arms outspread and waving represent its branches. 

Wrnps are four children wearing white dresses and long pieces of 
white cheesecloth draped upon their arms. These draperies will float 
about gracefully, giving an airy effect as the children fly and whirl 
about the stage. As they whirl about, the children make the whisper- 
ing sound of wind by blowing their breath noisily through the teeth. 

KETTLE is composed of four children, dressed in black dresses, black 
stockings, and wearing black bands about their heads. Joining hands to 
form a circle, they make the round black kettle. 

Cook is a child dressed in a white suit, made like that of the Brook. 
He also wears a white cap and apron. 

CuurRCcH STEEPLE is a child who wears a white suit, like that of the 
Cook, and a white head-piece made like that of the Fire. His arms 
raised above his head, with hands touching, form the point of the 
steeple. 


(Note All of the costumes described above are made of paper 
cambric. Their bright colors give a pleasing effect. If shoes are made 
of cloth, the noise that so many little leather shoes would make will 
be eliminated.) 


THE FARMER is a boy wearing a pair of overalls and a big straw hat. 
He carries any garden tool that is available. 

Tue Litre Girt is a child, preferably with curly hair, who wears a 
white dress, white hat, and white shoes and stockings. She carries a 
small basket. ‘ 

THE Woman is a girl wearing a long dress, an apron, and a morning 
cap. 
Tae SaiLor Boy is dressed in a sailor suit (long pants) and a sailor 
hat. 


Norr I had my children sit in their chairs at the back of the stage 
during the play. I thought they would enjoy seeing the play with its 
characters in costume. But my greatest reason for having them there, 
was that I believed each child would act his own part better if he could 
see its importance in its immediate relationship to the whole play. 


One little chair is the only property necessary for the enactment of 
this little play. But it is not used until the last act takes place. 
Introduction 

(Each character walks forward and introduces himself in 
rhyme while he dramatizes the activity of the thing he represents.) 


*Copyright, 1925, by Gladys Gregory 
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Mother Hen (clucking and picking at the ground, comes 
forward, saying) 
Cluck, cluck, cluck! 
If I have good luck 
T shall raise ten nice chickens. 
Cluck, cluck, cluck! 


(She returns to her chair, while the little chickens come 
forward peeping) 
Peep, peep, peep! 
Now don’t you think we’re sweet? 
We are the baby chicks, 


Peep, peep, peep! 


(Peeping they return to their chairs, as Brook and Big Stick 
come out. side by side, Big Stick preceding the Brook.) 


Brook (moves extended arms, in wave-like motion and 
murmurs, as he walks) 
Bubble, bubble, bubble. 


(Big Stick, with arms held stiffly at sides, bobs and whirls 
as if being tossed about by the flowing water. As they come 
to the front, Brook recites) 

I am the brook 

That is flowing to the sea. 
You will get wet 

If you tumble into me. 


(Big Stick, with a very knowing look, remarks to the 
audience) 
That brook must be very quick 
If he runs over this big brown stick. 


(Brings arms stiffly forward. Then the Brook quickly 
rushes him away.) 

(The two children who represent Fire now walk out slowly, 
with arms creeping up and down in the air, like burning 


flames.) 


First Fire Child 
We are fire, burning bright, 
Will you sit by us to-night? 
We will cook a meal for you 
And keep you warm and happy too. 


Second Fire Child 
We will burn up brighter and higher; 
Put on more wood, we are the fire. 


(Still burning, they return to their chairs, and Wet Stick 
comes stiffly to the front and recites) 
You will not put me on the fire 
If you know what you are about. 
Don’t you know that wet wood 
Will put a fire out? 


(As she returns to her place, the Tree comes slowly forward, 
When he reaches the center of the stage, Four Winds blow ous 
and fly around him. His branches wave wildly.) 


The Winds (recite) 
We are the wind, 
North, south, east, west. 
Which one of us 
Do you think is best? 


(As they blow away, the Tree remarks in a threatening tone) 
If that wind blows through my branches again 
I will catch it. if I can. 


(The Tree gives way to the Kettle, that now comes whirling 
onto the_stage. It finally comes into line before the audience, 
saying) 

(Continued on page 2 10) 
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URING March the class will be taught to write the 
figures 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9, easily and smoothly 
through drills and writing exercises. 

There is a paper-cutting and folding class each Friday. 

The small hands and minds will be kept busy all through 
March with plenty of seat work based on numbers. 

There is also a new number game to be played this week. 


First WEEK 
Monday 
Class material: One white sheet of paper eight inches 
square for each child. 
To-day is ironing day. 
Tron a handkerchief. 
































Fold the front edge to the back edge. Iron it down. 
Without opening, fold the bottom edge to the top 
edge. What shape is it? Where are the handker- 
chief’s four corners? Smooth out again. 

Iron a towel. 
Fold the front edge to the back edge. 
Without opening, fold the front edge to the back 
edge again. 
What shape is it now? 

Tron a napkin. 

Fold diagonally. Iron fold. Into how many equal 
parts is paper folded? Fold again. 
Into how many equal parts is the napkin now folded? 
What shape is napkin now? How many sides? 
How many corners to an ironed napkin? 
Smooth out again. 

Seat-work 
From memory fold and cut a windmill. 

Tuesday 

Have pupils stand beside their desks. 

Teacher says: 
“Raise your right hand. Play that you have a pen- 
cil in your hand. 
“Watch me while I draw a circle in the air. See 
my elbow and my shoulder move. Now I will sing 
a song as I draw the circles in the air: 


Smooth out again. 


Tune— “Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry Bush” 
“This is the way we go around, 
Go around, go around, 
This is the way we go around, 
On a Tuesday morning.” 


Then the whole class sing the song and draw 
imaginary circles in the air. Teacher should ybe 


careful to see that each child is using a free-arm 

movement. 

After this exercise, the class march to the black- 

board and with chalk make the ovals while they 

sing the song. (Five-minute exercise.) 

After class have learned to make the ovals with 

ease, have the class make single ovals on blackboard. 

For this exercise teacher counts one, two; one two, 

for each oval. 

When the class can make the single ovals at the rate 

of 60 per minute, it is considered proficient. 
Seat-work 

Draw 10 eggs and cut them from white paper. 


Wednesday 


Teacher draws six dogs on the blackboard. Under the 
dogs she makes a large figure 6. 
Teacher shows the class how to make a figure 6 
in the air. The class make 6s in the air as they 
sing: 
TuneE— “Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry Bush” 


“This is the way we make a six, 
Make a six, make a six, 
This is the way we make a six, 
On a Wednesday morning.” 


Children march to the blackboard. They make the 
figure 6 while the teacher counts one, two; one, two, 
for each figure. 


6 666666 6 6 6 6 6 6 


This exercise should continue until class can make, 
in unison, 60 6s per minute. 

Seat-work 
Cut out 6 paper dolls from white paper, exactly six. 


Thursday 


Class stand with imaginary pencils in their hands. 
They make the up and down stroke in the air while 
they sing: 


TuNnE — “Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry Bush” 


“Here we go, up and down, 
Up and down, up and down, 
Here we go, up and down, 

On a Thursday morning.” 


Class march to the blackboard. They make the 
up and down strokes, while the teacher counts, 
one, two, three, four, five, until the class have mastered 
the stroke. 

Then class make one down stroke as teacher counts 
one, rest; one, rest, etc. 


cf £ £ £ fF 


This is the way to make a 1. Class should be 
able to make 90 Is per minute. 

Seat-work 
Have children cut numbers from pages of old maga- 
zines. Cut the paper so that the figure is in the 
center of a half-inch square. Save them for a future 
lesson. 
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Friday 


Class material: One sheet of thick paper about six 
inches square for each child. 
Make a chair. 
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Fold the square into two rectangles. Cut along fold. 
Fold one rectangle into two squares. Cut on fold. 
Fold each of the two small squares into four equal 
squares. Slit each square from middle of one side 
to center of square. (Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Fold the remaining rectangle into two squares. 
Without unfolding, fold the front side to back side. 
Unfold and cut from center of rectangle to crease 
(see Fig. 3). 

Insert the slit squares into the slits of the rectangle 
and a chair is made. (The sides may be folded down 
or cut off for an armchair.) 

Seat-work 

Cut pictures from old magazines. Save them for 
future use. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 


Class material: For each child, four sheets of white 
paper eight inches square, and one rectangular sheet 
of colored paper half the size of the square. 

The children fold, crease and cut two equal rect- 
angles from each square sheet. Then fold each 
rectangle. Crease neatly. Do not cut. 

Eight rectangles have been folded into how many 
squares? 

Fold the colored rectangle into two more squares. 
With the colored paper for a cover make a book by 
sewing all the rectangles together through the center 
of the crease. 

Have children count the pages after the book is 
finished. 


Seat-work 


Paste cut-out numbers from old magazines, in their 
consecutive order, in the upper right-hand corners of 
the book, thus numbering the pages. 


Tuesday 
Class material: Four little chickens drawn on the 


blackboard. 

Class marches to the blackboard, picks up the chalk, 
faces the teacher. 

Teacher asks one child to count the chickens. 
Then she says, “Watch my chalk say four.” She 
writes the figure 4 on the blackboard. 

The class make imaginary 4s in the air, while the 
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teacher counts, one, two, three; one, two, three, for 
each figure. 


4 4 4 4 4 4 


Class make 4s with their chalk on the blackboard, as 
teacher counts one, two, three, for the strokes. 
For variety, teacher may say, down, over, down. 
Another good way to break the monotony is to let 
one of the pupils take the teacher’s place and count 
for the class. 
Keep up drill until class can make 60 4s a minute. 

Seat-work 
With pegs, make four chickens on the desk. Make 
the figure 4 underneath the chicks. 

Wednesday 

Class material: Eight red apples drawn on the blackboard. 
One child counts the apples. 
Then teacher draws a large figure 8 on the board. 
Teacher says, “I will show you an easy way to learn 
to draw an 8.” 
She traces a loop in the air. Children do this exercise 
at the rate of 60 loops per minute. 
Class march to the blackboard and make the 
loops. Teacher counts, one, two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, nine, ten. Ask the class to keep 
their chalk moving till teacher says ten, around and 
around. Continue the exercise until the class can 
make the movement freely and rapidly. 
Class rest again and count the red apples, silently. 
Each child may whisper to teacher “how many” red 
apples there are. 
Teacher slowly and carefully makes another figure 8 
on the blackboard. Then she says, “Each time I 
say one, make your chalk write 8.” 
Make 60 8s at rate of one per minute. 


8 8 8 8 8 8 


Seat-work 
With a red pencil draw exactly eight red apples. 
Make the figure 8, eight times. 

Thursday 

Class material: Nine kittens drawn in a row on the 
blackboard. 
Class go to blackboard, pick up chalk and face 
teacher. 
Children count the kittens silently. Teacher taps 
a bell. The class say, “Nine kittens,’ in concert. 
Teacher says, “Watch my chalk say nine.” 
She slowly draws a figure 9 on the blackboard. 
Class then make 9s in the air, while teacher counts, 
one, two, for each figure. After the exercise in the 
air, the class draw the figure on the blackboard. 
Keep up this drill until class can make 60 9s per 
minute, with ease. 


9 9 9 9 9 9 9 


Seat-work 
Pupils draw nine kittens on paper, from memory. 
Also draw the figure 9. (Watch the child that makes 
small cramped figures; give him some private drills 
in tracing forms in the air, using a free-arm movement 
straight from the shoulder.) 

Friday 

Class material: Ten empty spools. We will play the 
spool game to-day. On the floor draw a rectangle 
5 feet by 2 feet; mark off into 10 one-foot squares. 
Allow the boys to play and the girls keep their scores. 
Each boy tries to roll a spool into a square. Each 
spool rolled into a square counts five. The boy that 
fills every square makes 50 points and wins the game. 
The score is kept by a designated girl, writing figure 5 
under the boy’s name each time he makes a score. 
At the end of the game each boy adds his own score, 
aided by the girl that kept his score. 
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Seat-work 
Children paste cut-out pictures in the book they 
made last Monday. They may take their books 
home to-day. 






































THIRD WEEK 


Monday 
For class: Five elephants drawn on the blackboard. 
Children march to the blackboard. They count the 
5 elephants silently. Each child tiptoes to teacher 
and tells her he counted five elephants. 


Fy tun) 


Teacher says, ‘Watch my chalk say 5.” 

She makes a 5 very slowly on the blackboard. 
Class draw 5s very slowly in the air as teacher counts 
one, two, three, for each figure. After the class have 
mastered the form, they turn to the blackboard and 
make figure 5s at the rate of 40 per minute. Teacher 
counts one, two, three, for each figure. 














5 5 5 5 5 5 5 56 5 
Seat-work 

Draw five elephants and one figure 5 on a large 
sheet of unruled paper. 

Tuesday | 

For class: Three houses drawn on blackboard. 

One house is red; one blue; one yellow. 
Teacher tells the following story: 
“Raggylug was a little baby rabbit who lived in a 
yellow house. Once Raggylug went to see Peter 
Rabbit. Peter livedina little red house. (Teacher 
points to the little red house on the blackboard). 
Raggylug and Peter played a long, long time. 
Finally it began to grow dark. So Raggylug said, 
‘O Peter I must go home!’ Peter said, ‘Good-bye, 
Raggylug, come back again some day.’ 
“So Raggylug started home, but he could not find 
the way. He lost the road. He went around a 
field till he came to a blue house. (Teacher draws 
road as she talks.) But that was not Raggylug’s 
house, for he lived in a yellow house. So he went 
around another field, through all the dark woods. 
(Teacher draws Road No. 2 as she talks.) Just as 
the sun went down behind the green hills, Raggylug 
came to his nice, yellow house. Molly Cottontail 
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was sitting on the doorstep waiting for him. My, 
he was glad to get home, he was so tired and worried!” 
Teacher tells class the road Raggylug traveled when 
he was lost is a three. There are three houses. 
Make imaginary 3s in the air. 

Teacher slowly writes a figure three on the board as 
she counts one, two, for each figure. Then class 
make figure 3s on the blackboard as the teacher 
counts, one, two, for the drill. 



































~; 
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blue house 











Seat-work 
Make with sticks and pegs the three houses, the red 
house, the blue house, the yellow house; draw the 
road Raggylug traveled when he was lost. 
Wednesday 


For class: Seven teacups in a row, drawn on the black- 
board. 


Teacher makes a figure 7 very slowly on the 
blackboard, as she counts, dot, one, two. Class 
make sevens in the air while the teacher counts for 
them. (The small child should make his figures 
large at first, not less than four inches long.) Keep 
up drill until class can make 7s at the rate of 60 per 
minute. 

Seat-work 
Cut out seven cups and paste them on a square of 
colored cardboard, write the figure seven under the 
cups. 


Y { 7 


~ 
~ 
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Thursday 
For class: Two wigwams drawn on the blackboard. 

Teacher says, “Watch my chalk say 2.” 
Class draw 2 in the air, while teacher counts, 
one, two, three, for each figure. The pupils make 
figure 2 on blackboard, while teacher counts, one, 
two, three, for the movements. 
Keep up the drill until the class can make 2s at the 
rate of 60 per minute. 

9 2 2 9 


— — - 


So) 
bo 
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Seat-work 
Make two tents with long colored sticks. Make 
soldiers, marching two by two, all around the tents. 
Draw the figure 2 with pegs. 
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Friday A dot and over and down again, 
Class material: One six-inch square of construction To make a figure SEVEN. 
paper for each child. 
Make a table. Here we go loop the loop, 
Divide the square into two equal rectangles. Cut Loop the loop, loop the loop 
apart. Fold one rectangle into two squares. Then Here we go loop the loop, 
fold squares into rectangles, unfold. Make slits To make the figure Ercut. 


Se See Se kee Go all around and then go down, 

All around, then go down, 

A | | ¢ Go all around and then go down, 
To make the figure NINE. 




















| ‘ . 
| The children may stand and make these movements 
=. in the air. They love the motions and it is a good 












































wang exercise both for free arm movement in writing and 
a little physical exercise drill. To vary drill, class 
may sit at desk and sing and write; or sing and write 
as they make the figures on the blackboard. 
| Seat-work 
os 





completed table. 











Fold the other rectangle (No. IT) into two long rect- 
angles. Cut. Fold these two long rectangles into 
three parts so that the two ends are even and the 
center portion is the exact distance between slits 
A and B of No. I. rectangle. 

Insert rectangles E and F into slits of No. I. Lo, 
the table! 

Seat-work 

Give each child one paper napkin. Fold and cut 
napkin so there will be four small napkins of equal 
size. Then cut each of the four squares into four 
more squares. There will be 16 napkins all the same 
size. Fold and iron the napkins as in former lesson. 








FourTH WEEK 





Monday , i In the drawing lesson to-day, or probably some 
For class: Review the writing of figures from 1 to 9. previous yoni J lesson, the class have Laue to draw 
' Teach song: pussy willows. Have children draw the three sprigs 

Tune — “Here We Go ’Round the Mulberry Bush” of pussy willows on rather dark gray drawing paper, 
One stroke down and we make a ONE, with very soft leaded black pencils. Then paste 
Make a one, make a one, tiny bits of white cotton in each little pussy willow 
One stroke down and we make a one, bud. The effect is very pretty and the children will 

On a Monday morning. delight in doing this. The drawings make artistic 
decorations for the March schoolroom. 
Go half around, and then across, Tuesday 
Half around, then across, For class: Play the spool game to-day. (See lesons 
Go half way around and then across, for Friday, Second Week.) 
To make a figure Two. The girls roll spools to-day. The boys keep score. 


Each score counts 10 to-day. 
Seat-work 
Give each child a large sheet of rough unlined paper 
and a soft pencil. 
On the paper make 10 of each figure from one to nine. 


Go half way around and half around, 

Half around, half around, 

Go half way around and half around, 
To make a figure THREE. 


Down and over and down again, Wednesday 

Down and over, down again, Class material: Eight red apples cut from cardboard. 

Down and over and down again, Put apples where class can see them: either on the 
To make a figure Four. chalk rail or standing in a row on the table. 


Teach all the “Take away” combinations of 8 to-day. 
Count the 8 apples. 
Teacher says, “John, you may take away two 


Over and down and then around, 
Over and down, then around, 
Over and down and then around, 


. apples.” ‘Mary, how many apples left?” 
To make a figure FIve. Mary writes her number story on the blackboard: 
Down, and then all the way around, i 
: ; d 1 8—2=6 
Down and around, down and around, 
Down and then all the way around : sia i 
To pa the figure Six y , She reads it to class. “Eight take away two leaves six. 
Then John puts back the two apples he took away. 
A dot and over and down again, In like manner teach all the take away combinations 


Dot, over and down again, of 8: 
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8—6=2 8—2=6 

8—5=3 8—1=7 

8—4=4 8—8=0 
Seat-work 


Write from memory all the “take away” number 
stories you can remember about 8. 

Thursday 

Class material: 10 toy balloons, blown up. 

Teach all the take away combinations of 10 in the 
same manner as in the lesson Wednesday. 
To-day the child takes away as many balloons as 
he chooses. 
After he has told the class about his number story, 
he goes to blackboard and writes it in figures. 
Then next child makes a number story about the 
balloons. 
To avoid repetition of same problem teacher says: 
“We have had that number story. Can’t you think 
of one we have not had?” 
Continue class drill till all the combinations have 


been given. 
10—1=9 10— 6=4 
10—2=8 10— 7=3 
10—3=7 10— 8=2 
10—4=6 10— 9=1 
10—5=5 10—10=0 


Give each child who can correctly make, tell, and 
write his number story, a toy balloon for his very 
own. Correct formation of numbers is very im- 
portant to win a prize. 

Seat-work 
Children draw ten toy balloons; from memory write 
in figures all the take away combinations of 10. 

Friday 

Class material: One sheet of construction paper, about 
six inches square and one rectangular piece of paper 
one-ha.. the size of the square, for each child. 
Make a church to-day. 

































































FigA 


completed church. 








Fold the square into halves. Then fold lengthwise 


again. This makes four rectangles. 
Smooth out. Fold again into halves. 
Slit from fold to crease on both ends about one-half 
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inch from edge. (Fig. A) Lay aside. . 
Now fold the rectangles into two squares. (Fig. B) 
Cut along fold. Fold each small square lengthwise. 
Unfold. 

Slit each end about one-half inch from the edge up to 
the center crease. Cut each top toa point. (Fig. C) 
Insert pointed ends into the slits of the square. 
Cut door in one end. 

Seat-work 
Copy all the numbers in the Primer that have the 
figure 2 in it. 





Flower Design 


Leonice Edith Mathews 
Montebello City School District, Los Angeles, Calif. 


This design may be of contrasting colors for the flower 
with a light center. The leaves are of green cutting paper. 

Dark and light purple is very effective. Also dark and 
light orange, dark and light blue. 

Mount on 4x9 paper. Gray is a suitable background. 

The pattern makes an interesting cutting lesson for the 
primary grades. 
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March Spelling Project 


Anna Knight, Pennsylvania 


OR the first two weeks of March, in connection with 
our weather observation, we decided to take a little trip 

to Holland, with the help of the sand-table. We had 
taken a peep at the little children of Holland and their 
country while studying the Pilgrims, but thought that we 
would enjoy a real visit. I presented the subject as follows: 
Teacher Cansome boy or girl tell me what month this is? 


| 


\\\| 


John This is March. 

Teacher Is it a winter or a spring month? 

May It is a spring month. 

Teacher What does mother do in the spring? 

Kate Mother cleans house in the spring. 

Teacher That is just what Mother Nature is doing. 
She sent the wind to sweep the fields and the meadows and 
to blow the old leaves and dead branches from the trees. 
After she is through sweeping, Mistress April will come and 
do the washing and scrubbing. I wonder if, while Mother 
Nature is cleaning her house and getting ready for the birds 
and flowers, you would like to take a little trip, and visit in 
a country which has many, many windmills? Let us think 
a little while and see if you remember when we were there 
and with whom we went. We sailed there on a ship named 
Welcome. 

John I know, the Pilgrims. 

Teacher You are right, John, and the little country 
was 

May It was Holland. 

Teacher Let us go back and make a two weeks’ visit in 
Holland. We must go to New York on the train, then we 
will sail from there on a big steamship. And while we are 
sightseeing in Holland, we will make a little Dutch town on 
the sand-table and a picture story book. 
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For the sand-table we used the Dutch Village in Bradley’s 
Straight Cut-Outs. I found some short rhymes on Holland, 
which were easily illustrated. The back and leaves of the 
booklets were made in the shape of the Old Dutch Cleanser. 
This I enlarged by a pantagraph. (All booklets made by 
the little people should be large, so as not to crowd the 
words and sentences). 

The handwork on our projects for January and February 
was mostly cut-out work, so, in order to avoid sameness, I 
decided to have the illustrations for this booklet in color. 
The first rhyme in our story books was: 
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In Holland there are tulips bright,’ 3 ; 
And all the cows are black and white. 


New words: Holland, tulips, bright, cows, black. 

For the first page, I hectographed a cow and some tulips. 
The children colored these, cut them out and pasted them 
in the booklet. 

After they had learned to spell all the new words and 
had practiced writing the rhyme from dictation, they wrote 
it on the opposite page of the booklet. 

For the second page, we colored and cut out a little 
Dutch boy and girl and some geese. 

The rhyme: 


This is Nan and this is Ned, 
See the geese they have fed. 


New words: geese, they, Nan, fed, Ned. 


For the third page, we made some little Dutch children 
and a wooden shoe. The rhyme: 


Dutch children dress in colors gay 
And wooden shoes wear_every day. 


(Continued on“ page 205) 
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Benjamin Franklin 
A Fifth Grade Project 


Fannie Sadik 
Kensington Avenue School, Springfield, Mass. 


NE of our sixth grade history classes wished to make 
some pictures showing scenes of knighthood days. 
Our drawing supervisors described some miniature 
stage settings that had been made by college girls planning 
settings for their own play. She explained how these girls 
had managed to suggest depth as well as length and height. 
The children thought they could follow the same plan, if 
they used a box to represent a stage. They used a box 
about 9’ by 12” and 2” deep, and cutting out of the center 
of the cover a piece 6” by 9”, they stood the box on its long 
side and said that it was like a deep picture frame. 

They built up two scenes in such boxes by putting a 
background on the inside bottom of the box and by fastening 
objects of the foreground to a strip of cardboard, glued to 
the box behind the frame where it would not show. One 
picture showed the knight before the altar, and the other 
a knight starting out for service. 

My children were so delighted with these pictures that 
they wished to make one themselves. They suggested 
that a larger one would be better. 


The Subject 


I asked them what they wanted to stage. Some suggested 
a story, “Arlo,” that we had been reading. Another boy 
said he thought “George Washington” would be fine. 
But I rather discouraged this, as we had just finished making 
a Washington book with illustrations. I saw my lead in 
this suggestion, however, and told them that they might 
take some other historical character we were going to study. 
It was finally decided that Benjamin Franklin with his kite 
would be very interesting. 


Planning 


The first thing we talked about was the size of the box. 
About everyone offered to bring a suit-box, but it was 
decided that they were not durable enough and would not 
stand up. As the box must stand horizontally, it had to 
be stiff. Finally, we found a coat box from one of our 
leading women’s apparel shops which suited everyone’s 
ideas as to size and durability. The only drawback was the 
blue and white striped paper cover. This was glued on 
tight and could not be removed. It was so glossy that paper 
could not be pasted over it. Our water colors would not 
cover the stripes. House paint was considered. “What 
color?”’ was the next question. We had to consider what 
color would cover those bright blue stripes. After careful 
deliberation, it was decided that black was the only color. 
They had seen a black framework at a prominent theatre. 
Black would cover the stripes. 

A committee of boys was chosen to paint the box. 
It took two coats of paint to cover the glaring blue stripes. 

During two language lessons, we planned what we were 
going to have in our scene. We outlined on the board just 
what we thought we needed to make the scene complete. 
It was decided that the background must be a gray-blue, 
to show a rainy-day effect. The hills in the distance had 
to be a gray. The children reached this decision about 
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colors through observation on two different rainy days. 
They also wished to have a group of bouses in the distance 
representing a village. They said that white houses in 
the distance on a stormy day looked a grayish color, so 
the little house and church were made of gray paper. The 
trees, bushes and foliage in the distance were to be dark 
green, while those closer were to be brighter. 


Making Scenery 


After the entire color scheme had been talked over, 
lessons followed for cutting mountains, trees, bushes, 
houses and churches, all of which were tried in the box. 
Our spring work in art was landscape study, so this scene 
made a very fitting application. We worked on all kinds 
of trees, cutting them from observation as well as imagina- 
tion. 

In trying out our patterns in the box for proper size 
and placing, the question arose as to how we were going to 
show objects far and near. A few suggestions were given 
by different members of the class. Then I let them inspect 
more carefully the work of the sixth grade, who had used 
strips of cardboard and glued them together, pasting the 
first strip to the box, the second to that, and so on. As it 
would take so many strips to reach the forepart of the box, 
one boy suggested using corrugated cardboard. 

They first pasted the sky and mountains to the back of 
the box, then the houses and church, representing the village, 
next. The tall trees were first pasted to the strips of 
cardboard at the top of the box, then to strips at the 
bottom. However, there were trees which did not grow 
so tall. What was to be done to make these trees stand 
up? First they suggested making them of cardboard and 
pasting the colored paper over the cardboard form. When 
they did this, the shorter trees seemed to curve over. 
One boy suggested a brace, and a little girl said that 
valentines which stood up and opened out had braces. 
By adding braces the same color as the trees, our short 
trees were made to stand erect. 

Our next problem was to get a shed for Benjamin Franklin 
to stand under. We studied size and proportion, and how 
to show a slanting roof. Then we made a pattern. We 
found that standing away from the background of the box, 
it would have to have a support extending to the back of 


the box. 
The Chief Actor 


Benjamin Franklin was a problem in himself. It was 
quite difficult to cut him from paper. The children studied 
pictures in their two history books, Beard and Bagley’s 
“Book of American History,” and Gordy’s “Story of Our 
Country.” They found a few pictures of Franklin in 
Compton’s “Pictured Encyclopedia,” Vol. F, and in other 
supplementary histories in our public library and at school. 
They studied accounts given in these books, and with the 
help of pictures from the library finally succeeded in pro- 
ducing a number of cuttings which much resembled the 
picture of Franklin. After one pattern was chosen, several 
duplicates were made, both of paper and oak tag. Each 
child had a paper and oak tag pattern, so that each had a 
chance to dress Benjamin Franklin according to his 
own ideas. We studied the kind and color of clothing 
worn by men in those days, and listed them on the black- 
board. From this list each child chose colors and cut each 
article of clothing from the paper pattern of Franklin and 
pasted it upon the oak tag Franklin pattern. From all these 
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Benjamin Franklins they chose one made by a girl. 
was pasted near the shed in the grass. 

The kite was easily made. The children’s chief difficulty 
with this feature was the string. The kite was pasted to 
the sky with a piece of white twine glued to its back and 
fastened to the hand of Franklin. The story of electricity 
attracted by the steel key was suggested by a key made 
of a piece of tinfoil. 

The lightning was not difficult to cut. After observing 
it in a thunder storm, we succeeded in getting a very good 
pattern which was used to cut lightning from cream- 
colored paper. 

When the scene was nearing completion and the frame 
made of the cover was put on the box, it was suggested that 
we put paper on the frame, so as to make it look like a real 
stage. Again we talked over and studied stage settings. 
We finally chose black paper and with an edge of green 
fashioned a shaped top. 


This 


Developments 


As a part of our history work on Benjamin Franklin, we 
considered this question: “How did Benjamin Franklin 
help his fellowmen?” The children searched their books 
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to find facts to answer this question. The following 
statements give some of these facts as they were worded by 
the children: 


The people learned a great deal from “Poor Richard’s Almanac.” 

He published a newspaper which kept the people in close touch with 
one another. 

His circulating library helped people to read good books. 

Through sending up a kite in a thunderstorm, he discovered that 
electricity was the same as lightning. 

He upheld the American cause in London. 

Philadelphia, by Franklin’s aid, was helped very much. 

The fire department got its start through Franklin. 

He helped draw up the Declaration of Independence. 

A peace treaty was made with England in 1783 through his help. 

His last great piece of work was helping frame the Constitution of 
the United States. 


Several lessons were spent developing the history of the 
fire department. We used two or three pamphlets about 


Franklin, a book of his life, and Compton’s “Pictured 
Encyclopedia.” The children developed their own outline 
of the growth of the fire department from Franklin’s water 
buckets up to the present time. 

History, language, art, reading, arithmetic and penman- 
ship had parts in this work. 





Is This Education? 


Bernadine Freeman 


I can solve a quadratic equation, but I cannot keep my 
bank balance straight. 


I can read Goethe’s “Faust” in the original, but I cannot 
ask for a piece of bread in German. 


I can name the kings of England since the War of the 
Roses, but I do not know the qualifications of the candidates 
in the coming election. 


I know the economic theories of Malthus and Adam 
Smith, but I cannot live within my income. 


I can recognize the “‘leit-motif” of a Wagner opera, but 
I cannot sing in tune. 


I can explain the principle of hydraulics, but I cannot fix 
a leak in the kitchen faucet. 


I can read the plays of Moliére in the original, but I 
cannot order a meal in French. 


I have studied the psychology of James and Titchener, 
but I cannot control my own temper. 


I can conjugate Latin verbs, but I cannot write legibly. 


I can recite hundreds of lines of Shakespeare, but I do 
not know the Declaration of Independence, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg Address, or the Twenty-third Psalm. 





March 


It is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before, 
The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands beside the door. 
—W ordsworth 
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A Study of Division 


Transition to Long Division 


Some of the work previously given has already prepared 
the way for the teaching of long division. For the direct 
teaching thereof, the following plan proved so successful 
that no one need dread teaching or reteaching long division. 


1 Accustom the children to long division form, using 
as divisor a one-place integer; ¢.g., 2, 5, 3, 7, etc. 

2 Use integers 1-4, inclusive, with the addition of a 
zero, as divisors; i.e., 10, 20, 30, 40. 

3 Use as divisors other simple two-place integers that 
do not involve carrying; e.g., 11, 12, 13, 21, 22, 24, 51, 
52, 53, etc. 

4 Use as divisors simple two-place numbers involving 
carrying; e.g., 15, 16, 17, 25, 26, 27, etc. 

5 Gradually increase difficulty of divisor, dividend, and 
quotient. Teach children to estimate, not guess, and to 
be able to use the terms “new dividend” and “trial quo- 
tient” with understanding and ease. Exercise care as to 
the placing of terms in the quotient. Frequently require 
detailed oral explanation of each step taken. 

6 Insist upon the testing of results. 

7 Express remainder as fraction, in lowest terms. 

8 Accustom children to use of terms, and to relationship 
of these terms. 


Division: By measuring, by Partition 


Distinction as to division by measuring and division by 
parting or partition is easily made if a little thought be 
given as to detail. 

1 Divide 15 by 5. Which is the measured quantity? 
Which is the measure? Is the quotient 3 a quantity, or 
is it justa number? To prove that 15+5=3, should three 
5s be put together, or should five 3s be put together? Is 
15 a multiple of 5 or a multiple of 3? 

2 Find 3 of 12. To accomplish this, is the 12 measured 
by placing the 4 (the unit of measurement) against it? 
Is the number of equal parts in the dividend given or to be 
found? When 3 of 12 is found, into how many equal parts 
has the dividend been divided, or parted? Was 12 meas- 
ured, or parted? 


In this connection work out division tables, both for 
measuring and for partition. 


1 Use tables of multiples from which to derive tables 
of consequent quotients. 


Multiples of 3 Measuring by 3s 


1X3=3 therefore 3+3=1 
2X3=6 therefore 6+3=2 
3X3=9 therefore 9+3=3, etc 
Counting by 5s Measuring by 5s 
1X5=5 therefore §+1=1 
2X5=10 therefore 10+5=2 
3X5=15, etc. therefore 15+5=3 


2 From the multiplication tables, develop the corre- 
sponding partition tables. gj j 
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Arithmetic in the Intermediate 


Grades 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 
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Doubling Halving 
2X1=2 therefore 5 of 2=1 
2X2=4 therefore 4 of 4=2 
2X3=6 therefore 4 Of 6=3, etc. 

Products Partition 
7X1=7 therefore + of 7=1 
7X2=14 therefore + of 14=2 
7X3=21 therefore + of 21=3, etc. 


Detailed Forms and Application 


A recognized weakness in the teaching of the four 
fundamentals is the tendency to emphasize some one 
familiar form at the expense of all others, to give only as 
incidental, if at all, many of the applications. ‘The follow- 
ing is briefly suggestive. If made a part of the drill work 
of the intermediate grades, much number experience will be 
afforded, many vague ideas clarified. 


1 130+2. 


How many 10s in 130? 
10? 


How many 2s in 
Then how many 2s in 130? 


2 How many 3’s in 78? 7+3=? Remainder? 18+ 
3=? Then 78+3=? 
3 98+5=? 96+5=19and whatremainder? 3= what 


part of another 5? 
4 Find 2 of 48. 
5 


Then 98+5=? 
3 of 48=? Then 3 of 48=? 





8) 792 7 hundred+9 tens = how many tens? 79 
tens + 8=? What remainder? 7 tens and 2 units = how 
many units? 72 units+8=? Then 792+8=? 

6 Compare: 50+5 with 500+5; 350+70 with 35+7; 
etc. 

7 1 foot = what part of 1 yard? 
2 yards? Etc. 


8 1 hour = how many times 1 second? 
many times 2 seconds? 
seconds? Etc. 


9 Reciprocal Division—Determine how many 9s in 585. 
Then how many 65s in 585? 65X9=? 

10 Reciprocal Factors—Divide 776 by 8 and by 97. 
How many equal parts each equal to 8 in 776? How 
many equal parts each equal to 97 in 776? What is } of 


776? What is 5, of 776? Compare eight 97s with ninety- 
seven 8s. 


11 Using the Quotient as a Divisor—1876+37; how 
many 37s in 1876? Then what is zy of 1876? 

12 To find one of a given number of equal parts— 
36X29=? What is the multiplier? What part of the 
product equals 29? 29X36=? What is the multiplier? 
Into how many equal parts must the product be divided to 
make each part 36? Divide 1044 by 29. 1044 is the sum 
of how many 29s? Then 29 = what part of 1044? Com- 
pare 39X29 with 29X36. 

Also: Determine what part of 8316=58. Then 7h, of 
8316 = what? Why? Prove it. 

13 Dividing by 10; by 100. Other short methods of 
division. 

14 Work with division of common fractions verified by 
using the equivalent decimal when that would be some such 
product as .25, .75, 125, etc. 


15 The placing of the decimal point in the division of 


2 feet = what part of 


2 hours = how 
85 hours = how many times 85 
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decimals may be provided for by using very simple numbers, 
and testing each step as it is made, e.g.: March 
The stormy March is come at last, 
30 With wind, and cloud, and changing skies; 
——_——_ I hear the rushing of the blast 
3.6)10.80 That through the snowy valley flies 
3.6X30=108.0, therefore the result cannot be 30; Ah, passing few are those who speak, 
3.6X3=10.8, and 3.6X3.0=10.80, therefore the result Wild, stormy month, in praise of thee, 
must be 3.0, or 3. Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 
16 There is no royal road to the division of denominate 
numbers, but as each degree of difficulty of division is For thou to northern lands again 
mastered, application should be made to such denominate The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
numbers as the pupils are familiar with—first, in simple And thou hast joined the gentle rain 
example form, then as verbal problems. And wear’st the gentle name of spring.—Bryant 
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If I Could 


If I could make a poem shine 
As it shines in me, 

The proud, white stars would stop amazed, 
Would look and see 

My lovely light, and turn away 
To envy me. 


If I could sing a song as sweet 
As in me sings, 

The circling, joy-mad lark would poise 
On sun-tipped wings, 

To catch the sky-high, rapturous notes 
My red heart flings.—Selected 


We, as teachers, must be ever on the lookout to make 
that “If I could” a reality. The Akron Story Tellers 
League has for its theme for March this one of Vision and 
three attributes: ideals, happiness and faith. Their motto 
for March is 


But in the mud and scum of things 
There alway, alway something sings.—Emerson 


The following is a story written by one of the Akron 
League which tells of vision realized: 


The Making of an Organ 


Between two high blue hills lay the village of L’Auxerrois. 
It had only a few white little houses, but in the center of the 
village stood a tall, beautiful church. Around each white 
house grew large vineyards where, in the autumn, rich 
purple grapes hung under the shining green leaves. And the 
biggest vineyard of all lay behind the white house beside 
the church, where lived the solemn monks and the priest 
with the kind eyes and the chuckle in his throat. 

With the monks there lived a little boy named Dennis. 
All Dennis could remember of his mother were the golden 
curls at the back of her white neck and the kiss of her red 
lips on his cheek. Of his father he could remember nothing 
at all. Dennis did not play with the other children of the 
village, for he found no pleasure in their rough games and 
they did not like the things he loved. He liked to stand in 
the vineyard, when all the pickers had gone to their homes. 
Then he would whistle to the shy field animals and coo to 
the timid birds. But best of all he liked to stand in the 
rain and feel the soft pelting drops on his face and neck. 
Then he would laugh and cry, “Sing to me, silver rain, 
sing to me!” 

In the church, Dennis liked to blow on the slender reed 
pipes, while the people chanted their solemn hymns. And 
when the monks tossed their golden balls before the statue 
of the pretty Virgin, Dennis would join their lines and turn 
their pious sighing into laughing with his happy play. 

There came a time when the priest with the kind eyes 
and the chuckle in his throat told the people that they were 
to have a festival. Five hundred years before that summer 
the first monks had come to L’Auxerrois. There would be 
many people from miles around; there would be much 
fasting, and praying, and singing—and the slender reed 
pipes could not blow loudly enough. Who would make a 
big pipe for the festival? The people looked at each other, 
but no one said a word. “I will, Father,” offered Dennis, 


slipping his hand into the brown hand of the priest. Then 
the people spoke. 

“He cannot do it,”’ they objected. “He is only a peasant 
boy. We should get some man from the city.” 


“Let him try,” answered the priest with the kind eyes | 


and the chuckle in his throat. 

For two weeks Dennis worked, making his big pipe. 
All day he carved the smooth wood, but in the evening when 
the sun had just slipped over the crest of the blue hill, he 
stood for a long time in the cool vineyards. First he shaped 
the big pipe; then he hollowed it out and carefully bored 
the holes where his fingers would rest to make the different 
notes. When it was finished, the people came again to the 
big church to hear Dennis play on it. It was so large that 
a little boy helped him hold it, and he puffed his cheeks far 
out to blow on it. The music rumbled into the farthest 
corner of the big church, but no matter how hard he blew, 
or how he placed his fingers, the tones were all low and 
deep. The people frowned and Dennis’ cheeks grew very 
red. 

“The pipe is too big,” he stammered. “I will make a 
smaller one.” 

“He cannot do it,” the people grumbled. “He is only a 
peasant boy. We should get some man from the city.” 

“Let him try,” answered the priest with the kind eyes 
and the chuckle in his throat. 

Two more weeks passed, while Dennis worked, and the 
festival was only four weeks away. Early and late the men 
toiled in the vineyards and the women sewed and cleaned 
at home, while the children played that the festival had 
already come. When Dennis had finished this second pipe, 
the people came once more to the Church to hear him play 
on it. As he played, high notes and low notes sounded 
throughout the long isles, but they neither soared like the 
sweet notes of the reed pipes nor rumbled like the deep 
tones of the big pipe. Again the people frowned, but 
Dennis’ cheeks grew white. 

“We need many pipes,” he pleaded, “and we must play 
on them all at the same time.” The people laughed. Who 
ever heard of such an idea? 

“He cannot doit,” they muttered. “He is only a peasant 
boy. We should get some man from the city.” 

“Let him try,” answered the priest with the kind eyes 
and the chuckle in his throat. 

The people did not come to the big church again until 
the day of the festival. They had been too busy washing 
and baking to know what Dennis had done. Some of them 
had even talked of sending for some man from the city 
themselves, but they had never done it. So they came to 
the big church in their gay Sunday clothes. There were 
many people from miles around, and every seat of the 
church was filled. 

When everyone had come, Dennis went from his chair 
by the priest and sat down before a queer-looking board. 
All over it there were little square pieces of wood, and round 
pegs that fitted into holes. And above it, rose sixteen 
pipes, some as small as the reed pipes, some larger, and one 
as big as the first big pipe Dennis had made. The people 
wondered, and the buzz of their whispered questions rose 
to the high ceiling. Then as Dennis moved some of the 


(Continued on page 199) 
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“What Can I Do 
With My Boy?” 


How often you have asked yourself that question! 
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What can you do? His overflowing energy —how 
direct it into channels that lead somewhere? His 
ambition—how arouse it? Persistence—how de- 
velop it? How help him to put into practice your 
high ideals of honor and business responsibility? 
How give him a running start in life? 


We offer you a program for your boy from grammar 
school age through college. It has been tested 
during twenty-five years of friendly contact with 
-: ; boys in cooperation with their parents, teachers 
and leaders in boy organization work. 





Consider Leslie Lantz, School Boy 








Leslie is square built and manly—leader among his chums. 
Mischievous? Look at that grin. Healthy? The picture tells 
its own story. Headed somewhere? Read this portion of a 
letter to us from Y. M. C. A. Secretary Herbert Kruis: 


“May we advise you that Leslie Lantz has honored 
this Association by becoming a member of it? Cour- 
tesy, honesty and industry are not easy to inculcate in 
the same boy. When you find them manifested as we 
did today, it is worth a year’s work. We have no doubt 
that he will become a leader among our boys as he has 
among yours.” 


Leslie is a leader among our boys. More than 35,000 boys now 
deliver The Saturday Evening Post and The Ladies’ Home Journal 
outside of school hours to regular customers. Leslie is one of 
more than 800 such boys who have earned the rank of “Master” 
in our “League of Curtis Salesmen.”’ For every “Master” who 


has finished school and is ready to undertake permanent work, 
we guarantee, upon request, to secure a desirable position with 
a responsible employer. 


While earning the rank of “Master,” Leslie has received many 
prizes and has earned more than $150.00 in cash. Among his spe- 
cial awards are his paid-up membership in the local Y. M.C. A. 
and his first payments on a share of Building and Loan stock. 


We are proud of our boy salesmen—almost as proud of them 
as are their parents and teachers and the friends they make 
among their customers, their Y. M. C. A. leaders and the 
banking officials with whom we put them in contact. Spare 
hours, otherwise wasted, become among the most fruitful in 
the day for any bright Curtis boy—hours filled with experience 
in the practical USE of good English, arithmetic, neatness, 
courtesy, punctuality, integrity and other old-fashioned but 
vital essentials of leadership. 


$250,000.00 for College Loans to Boys 


To any parent, educator or business 
man who has at heart the future of any 
boy of grammar school age, anywhere 
in the U.S. A., we will, upon request, 
send the booklet, “Building a College 


Leslie Lantz is now a candidate for the 
highest or “Graduate” degree in The 
League. Under the terms of the 
Curtis College Loan Plan, each Graduate 
may borrow, when and if he needs it, 
up to $1500.00,* without collateral 
security, but with the greater security 
of the boy’s character, as developed in 
home, school and his work with us. 


or obligation. Simply use the coupon 
at the right. 


*For this purpose, we have appropriated a total of $250,000.00 
exclusively for such College Loans to Curtis Boys. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


228 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Career on Character,” including details \\ 
of our College Loan offer. No charge | 


— 
| THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
| 228 Independence Square, 
| 
| 
| 








Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Kindly send me the booklet “Building a College Career 
on Character.” 


a 


Address 









| 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ees ee ee es eel 


City ‘ ————— __State — 
Without mentioning my name, you may send the details 

of your plan to the boy whose name and address | have 
entered below. 
SS ee 
Address a a 
City State 

ih chan ipens en) eee ene aememenetl 
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IDEAS TO TRY 














Banking Examples 
Rebecca Rice, Worcester, Mass. 


Almost as soon as children enter school, they are urged 
to start a bank account. They are encouraged to put aside 
a part of their money for future need. Glowing pictures of 
the satisfaction of knowing that there is something in reserve 
are painted. Thrift takes its place in the curriculum. 

A study of the amounts of money banked in a single year 
is illuminating. Even in some of the poorer sections of the 
city the results are considerable. The children are taught 
that what they may save will be of value to them later. 

The following device grew from the children’s interest 
in their growing bank accounts. We havea classroom bank, 
only it is a bank in which examples correcily done take the 
place of cents, nickels and dimes. In adding to this arith- 
metic bank-book, we are working toward success from an 
educational viewpoint rather than from a financial basis. 

The covers of our individual bank books were made during 
the drawing class. They are three inches by four in size. 
A half-inch border and the words, BANK Book, neatly printed 
thereon, complete the cover. On the back is the owner’s 
name. 

The book itself is made of lined paper and is fastened 
inside of the covers with orange yarn. Each page in the 
book is divided into three parts, headed as follows: 














Date Examples Total 
Jan. 10, ’26 7 on 10 
Jan. 11, ’26 8 on 10 15 on 20 
Jan. 12, ’26 3 on 5 18 on 25 






































These bank-books can be used in a variety of ways. So 
far, I have confined their use to board work only. The 
children enter the number of examples that are done cor- 
rectly during the period of time spent at the board. 

I also keep a record of the work done, so that I can check 
up their record. In the words of banking circles, I am 
the “teller.” 

Since starting this device I have discovered other ways of 
using it which may prove to be of value. It might be con- 
verted into a daily record of a pupil’s progress in his written 
work. Suppose the day’s assignment were divided into ten 
parts. If a pupil did each example correctly, he might 





enter 10 on 10, meaning that of the ten examples given out 
ten were right. If the assignment consisted of five parts, 
and of those five three were correct, 3 on 5 would go down 
in the second column. 

Other lessons might be recorded. A page for spelling 
would be a profitable addition. I tried to give credit for 
work done at home, but such a great amount came pouring 
in that I gave it up in despair. 

A child’s interest is aroused if he can compare what he has 
done with what he should have done. He will be eager to 
see whether Tuesday’s work compares favorably with 
Monday’s. There will be friendly rivalry to see who will 
be richest at the end of the week. 





A Seed Planting Project 


Blanche Winn, Minneapolis; Minn. 


ARLY in March we began the study of germination of 
seeds in our first grade room. As a start, we soaked 
navy beans in water—enough so that each child might 

have one. After the children had observed the miracle 
of the little plant “in the heart of a seed” and had learned 
Kate L. Brown’s beautiful poem, “The Little Plant,” they 
were eager to plant more seeds. Contributions of seeds 
poured in; also boxes, cans and flower-pots of earth. 

We planted our window garden and on our return from 
the week’s vacation found a luxuriant growth of beans 
and corn; and the nasturtiums well up. The latter were 
covered with many bright blossoms before school closed 
in June. 

But there were still several packages of seeds on hand, 
some of them being unsuitable for growing in a window-box. 
Among these were balsams, pinks and bachelor buttons. 
So we decided to plant them out of doors. 

A round flower-bed that a former enterprising janitor 
had once planted to foliage plants lay empty in the part 
of our grounds designated as the “lawn.” This was a 
space between the two walks which was kept grassed and 
on which the children were careful not to play. 

The Friday at the close of Garden Week was selected as 
the time for making our flower-bed. The first grade across 
the hall from us had done some indoor gardening, too, and 
were invited to participate with us in the garden program. 
During the week the children of both rooms learned the 
song, “Come Let Us Make a Garden,” and it expressed 
most adequately their joyful anticipation of the event. 

On the appointed day, a half-hour before dismissal, we 
marched to the lawn and stood in a big circle around the 
flower-bed. I am sure the neighbors found us an inspiring 
sight. Each captain carried a large American flag, which 
waved gayly in the April breeze, while several of the children 
carried toy rakes, hoes and sprinkling pots. The teachers 
safe-guarded the seeds which had been poured into paper 
dishes to facilitate handling. 

The first number on our garden program was the singing 
of the garden song, which was rendered enthusiastically and 
appreciatively. A committee chosen from both rooms 

(Continued on page 198) 
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ARD Irip 
to Europe 
is now within the reach of all / 


Put yourvacation money into a European 
trip this year! Cunard, through inaug- 
uration of the new Tourist Third Cabin, 
has made this easy for you. 


There is nothing like a sea voyage for real 
rest, recreation and invigorating change; in 
addition you will visit the places you have 
often read about, see with your own eyes the 
historic spots of the Old World and gain the 
broad knowledge that comes only to those 
who have traveled. 


MAY 
JULY AUGUST SEPTEMBER 


~just before and after the rush of the season- 
an ideal time for just such a trip/ 


Make your decision now 


_ TRAVEL COMFORTABLY 
“CUNARD VACATION SPECIALS 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare *17O0 up 
Sailings May 1* to September 25% 


The accommodations consist of specially re- 
served, comfortable, roomy, well-ventilated 
Third Cabin staterooms for 2 or 3 persons; 
many baths; spacious dining halls—an abun- 
dance of excellent food, splendid table service ; 
well - stocked libraries; comfortable lounges 
for the quiet hours and plenty of deck space 
for more strenuous recreation in the open air. 


Large Series of Attractive Tours 
of varying durations and rates 


y 0 0 for a short tour of 

50 pays all transportation and § 50 pays | 5 
$298 hotel chargesona tripof about 353 Great Britain, Irelandand 
thirty days, including Paris, parts of the Continent. 


Brussels and London. Wide choice of Itineraries. 


NEW CUNARD CABIN SERVICE 
to Plymouth, Cherbourg and London 


Transatlantic Round Trip Fare — $290 up 


A new Cunard Transatlantic Service, with regular sail- 
ings every other week till the first of May and every 
Saturday thereafter, by fast fleet of modern, oil-burning 
Cunarders. The maximum of comfort in accommoda- 
tions, equipment and service. 


Full information gladly furnished upon request 


CUNARD and ANCHOR Lines 


25 Broadway, New York or Branches and Agencies 
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—and if it does— 


Miss Ewell will be Ready! 


Read what Miss Ethel Mary Ewell, Montgomery, 
Ala., says about being prepared for rainy weather: 

“If you have never carried the T. C. U. Umbrella 
along with you, I advise you to secure one at once, 
no delay. I have carried one for a long time and 
find it a wonderful help when the rainy days come. 

“Three times I have been ill since I took out my 
policy with the T. C. U. Each time they have been 
most prompt and fair in settling the claim. I cannot 
say too much in praise of the method they use in 
dealing with the policy holders.” 


SEE WHAT THE T.C. U. 
WILL DO FOR YOU 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are totally 
disabled by Accident or Confining Sickness. It will 
pay you $25 a month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house, but keeps you from your work. 
It will pay you $11.67 a week when you are quar- 
antined and your salary stopped. It pays from $333 
to $1000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of 
life. All benefits doubled for travel accidents. Pro- 
tects during the vacation period too. 

Policies with increased benefits issued to those 
enjoying larger incomes. 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then 
mail you full particulars of how we protect teachers. 
Please do it to-day. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
256 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Neb. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


TO THE T. C. U., 256 T. C. U. BLDG., LINCOLN, NEBR. 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. 
me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


Send 


Name... 


Address .. 


(This Coupon places the sender under no obligation 
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A Seed Planting Project 


(Continued from page 196) 


then made the furrows with the toy hoes. Other. children, 
one from each room, “dropped the seeds in so,”’ and others 
covered with the rakes. While this was being done, a child 
recited “The Little Plant,” previously mentioned, which 
seemed to just fit. 

In the center of the flower-bed were planted dahlia bulbs 
which some one had brought, as these would be the tallest 
plants. Next a row of balsam seeds encircled the bed; 
then a row of pinks; bachelor buttons were next in order, 
with nasturtiums as the bottom row. After the seeds were 
all planted and covered, two children with sprinkling pots 
watered the bed. 

The children then stood back and gave three cheers for 
the janitor who had helped by spading up the flower-bed. 
The singing of “America” followed, and it was time to go 
home. 

Many interesting observations were made in the succeed- 
ing days as the little plants pushed up through the earth. 
The seeds germinated well and soon complete cycles of 
plants encircled the bed. Some weeding and loosening of 
the earth with toy hoes followed before vacation time. 

When we returned to school in September, the children, 
now in second grade, were delighted to find dahlias and 
nasturtiums in bloom as well as a few pinks and balsams. 

Aside from increased appreciation of songs and literature 
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incidental to the project, the furnishing of topics for oral 
language and motives for drawing lessons, and the joy of 
co-operation in the actual performance of the program, the 
prime results of this project I should list are: A love of 
growing things fostered; some practical knowledge of 
gardening acquired; and a desire to beautify one’s sur- 
roundings aroused 





Silent Reading and Sense 
Training in 1A Grade 


Ethel Woods 
Principal, East School, Paragould, Ark. 


Teacher’s Aim 

To develop speed in silent reading. 

To test pupils’ ability to attack unknown words. 
Pupils’ Aim 

To enjoy the exercise. 

To perform the tasks as directed. 
Method of Procedure 


Place an exercise on board similar to tbe following: 
Fold arms. Skip to the table by window, tap on it three 
Continued on page 207) 


Action Song for Rest Exercise 


WorpDs AND Music By ANNABELLE STEWART ALTWATER 


See us all stand straight with our faces bright-Hear us stamp our feet, now left, nowright.Hold our 


hands up high,Hearus clap, clap, clap— Put 


Once again stand straight, 
Make a bow so low; 

Now whirl about 
Upon the toe. 

Now your hands held high, 
Heels together stand; 

With knees quite straight 
Touch the floor with hand. 


the right foot out, and tap, tap, tap 





Don’t you see our rope, 
How we skip, skip, skip? 
Be most careful now 
That you do not trip. 
Like a soldier stand, 
In a row so neat, 
And so still are we 
As we take our seat. 


When children become restless, I have found this “Rest Song” a great help. Let the children do as the words direct. In first part of 
the third stanza, move arms as if turning rope and at the same time skip. The last two lines aid them in getting to their seats quietly. 


ANNABELLE STEWART ALTWATER 
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Stories for Intermediate Grades 
(Continued from page 194) 


little pegs and touched some of the square pieces of wood, 
the people smiled and the buzz died away, for he played 
the hymn they chanted each Sunday. But when the hymn 
was ended, he played on, and the crowd was so still you 
could hear the wax drop from the tall candles by the altar. 
For in the music were the wind in the leaves of the vineyard, 
the patterings of the soft feet of the shy field animals, the 
cooing of the timid birds, and the soft pelting drops of the 
rain. 

When the last note had soared into silence, the people 
rose to their feet. ‘Beautiful! Wonderful!” they cried. 
“He is an artist; he is a genius!” 

“No,” smiled the priest with the kind eyes and the 
chuckle in his throat, “he is only a peasant boy.” 

—Margaret Anne Spanton 


Another splendid story emphasizing this same theme is 
“The Seven Kingdoms and the Hidden Spring,” found in 
“The Boy Who Found the King,” by Alden. We print 
a Japanese legend, which shows how an ideal vision of her 
mother’s face kept this girl’s face and life lovely. 


The Matsuyama Minor 
(An Old Japanese Fairy Tale) 


Once long, long ago in Matsuyama, there lived a father 
and mother and little girl. They were very happy, for 
they loved each other dearly. 

One day a very exciting thing happened, when the father 
came home with the news that the Emperor had sent for 
him to come to Tokio. The little girl was very glad, because 
she knew her father would have such interesting things to 
tell when he came back, and perhaps he would bring her 
some presents, too. The mother was very proud, because 
no one had ever been sent for by the Emperor before, and 
the father was proud, too; only he knew how long he would 
be gone, for there were no trains, and he had no horse, so 
he must walk all the way there and back. 

At last the day came when the father was to set out, 
and the mother took the little girl by the hand, and the 
three of them walked through the village, till they came to 
the path which led up the mountain. They said “Good- 
bye,” and the mother and little girl stood and watched the 
father till he disappeared up the mountain; then they did 
just what mothers and little girls have always done—they 
went home and began to count on their fingers the days 
before his return. 

At last the days ran away—the very day came when the 
father was expected and, hand in hand, the mother and 
little girl went to the foot of the mountain where they had 
said good-bye, and waited. By-and-by they caught a 
glimpse of some one coming through the trees of the 
forest and, sure enough, there was the father. 

O how glad the little girl was to see him again, and how 
happy the mother was to have her husband again! The 
father brought some presents for the little girl—a slant- 
eyed dolly, and a queer little canton-flannel monkey that 
ran up and down a pole when you pulled a string and, 
last of all, something which they called a dragon-fly. It 
didn’t look like a dragon-fly, but when you twisted it in 
your fingers, it spread its wings and flew away like a real 
dragon-fly. As soon as the little girl had looked at all her 
presents and heard of the wonderful things her father had 
seen, she ran away to play. 

When they were alone, the father took out a white box 
and handed it to his wife. “Here is a present for you, my 
dear,” he said. ; 

His wife opened the box and looked in. There was a 
round silver thing, with beautiful carved fruit and flowers 
on it, and when she turned it over, it was smooth and 
shining like a pool of water. 


(Continued on page 216) 








For the health of 
America’s children 


. . « the hot school lunch 
1s necessary 


HERE IS A PRACTICAL PLAN 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 








ECENT scientific study of the nutrition of school 

children in this country has shown that one child 
out of every three is malnourished. Malnutrition means 
lowered vitality, lessened mental power and poor dis- 
cipline. A malnourished child is harder to teach and 
harder to control than a child in vigorous health. 


Dietitians agree that the hot school lunch is a vital 
factor in the attempt to improve children’s nutrition. 
You, as a teacher, are aware of this—but perhaps you 
have thought such a project impossible for your school. 
It really isn’t impossible for any school! We have 
worked out a simple, practical, inexpensive plan. 


A hot lunch—easily, inexpensively! 


One delicious, steaming-hot, nourishing drink added 
to your children’s cold lunches would make a wonderful 
difference in digestion, nourishment and enjoyment. 
The drink we suggest—Instant Postum, made with hot 
milk—can be prepared with the least possible time 
and trouble. 


Instant Postum is made of whole wheat and bran, 
roasted, with a little sweetening. Prepared with hot 
(not boiled) milk it is a delicious and nourishing drink 
for children. 


This special free offer to you 


We want to prove to you how easily and inexpensively you can 
start the hot lunch in your school. We want to send you a booklet 
which describes the plan in detail, together with a 50-cup tin of In- 
stant Postum, free, to let you test this famous drink for school use, 
without expense. 

The booklet describes equipment, method of preparation—every- 
thing. Send the coupon below, at once. Just have your principal sign 
it—or, if yours is a one-room school, your own signature will be 
sufficient. 

MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


P.— PRIM. ED. 3-26 |} : 
EpucaTIonaAL DEPARTMENT : 


Postum Cereat Company, Inc. 
Battie Creek, Micn. 


Postum is one of the 
Post Health Products, 
which include also 
Grape-Nuts, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick 
Corn Flakes), Post’s 
Bran Flakes and Post’s 
Bran Chocolate. Your 
grocer sells Postum in 
two forms. Instant 





Please send us the 50-cup tin of Instant Postum 
offered free to School Principals in connection 
with your school lunch plan. 








Postum, made in the SUN caliscihiiipibiictndaininiieialieaeataabanaiiitdehdeiebidgiaie 

cup by adding boiling 

water, is one of the School......... ee sabas 
easiest drinks in the : Pee eter eee enn ee eee rr 
world to prepare. Pos- Street 


tum Cereal is also easy 
to make, but should be Gi 
boiled 20 minutes. ICY -----nneennenceennenceeseerscneet 


© 1926,P.C. Co. 
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WHERE SHALL WE GO? 


Two teachers were discussing their plans for summer 
travel. Both were anxious to make their time and their 
resources yield the largest possible return, in mental and 
physical refreshment and in securing the professional 
advancement most school boards are now willing to 















Courtesy Chicago and North Western Railway Company 


Crossinc SALT LAKE 


accord the teacher who travels widely. One of them had 
spent the winter in a consolidated school in a country town 
of widely scattered inhabitants. Her work had been 
exhilarating and taxed all her knowledge and wit; the 
surrounding country was beautiful and a constant joy to 


= 
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GRAND LAKE 


her. But the people with whom she came in contact were 
somewhat limited and not very varied in type. The writers 
and artists and professional workers who lived in the village 
in the summer, all sought the city in winter so that, when 








Courtesy Northern Pacific Railway 


GRAND CANYON OF THE YELLOWSTONE FROM ARTIST PoINT— 
YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 






spring approached, she began to feel the need of stimulus 
from contact with other minds. 

The second teacher’s experience was quite different. 
She was one cog in a great city system, teaching her 
one or two subjects to hundreds of children, meeting all 





Courtesy Northern Pac ific Railway 


Mount St. HELENS, WASHINGTON 
One of the prettiest scenes from Northen Pacific trains 


types and nationalities of people, hurrying from one lecture 
and concert to another, never having time to try half the 
ideas her busy brain, or the busy brains of half a hundred 
other people, conceived. The spring to her brought visions 
of wide, silent spaces, prairies purple with alfalfa, great 
mountains crowned with snow, all so vast and quiet, 
where people did not talk much and the mind could rest. 

After much consideration of all kinds of guide books and 
prospectuses, the country teacher decided on a trip to 
Europe with a party of teachers who intended to study as 
well as see all the interesting places they could and meet 
as many different types of human beings as possible. 

The other teacher shrank from the thought of any kind 
of fuss and hurry. She resolved to take a train for the 
Pacific Coast, going by way of the Southern Route and 
the desert before very hot weather set in, stopping for a 
few days at the Grand Canyon where, if anywhere on earth, 
one may forget oneself and be conscious only of the universal 
and the eternal. Thus refreshed, she would go on to Los 
Angeles and leisurely north over the Wasatch Mountains 
and the Cascades to Seattle. She might go on to Alaska, 
or travel home by way of the Canadian Rockies, or spend 
all her time in one of the parks, like Glacier or Rainier. It 
was pleasant not to have to decide before starting, to leave 
the return passage open. This is one of the advantages of 
traveling at home. And she knew that no country can 
surpass, and few equal, the United States. 
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LAKE VALLEY, NEAR Missoula, MONTANA, IN THE AMERICAN 
ROCKIES— NorTHERN Paciric RAILWAY 
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At last— 


French as tt sounds tn Hrance 


THAT liaison’d, sprightly, per- room with you all but the living 
fect-accent French! French with presences of two such eminent 
all the suggested play of lips and scholars as Professor Raymond 
eyes and hands in its audacious Weeks of Columbia University 
slurrings, its gay leaping over (it is he who prepared the texts) 
vowels. French as you would and Professor Louis Allard, 
hear it and want to speak it were whose recording French voice is 
you ordering oysters on half-shell as clearly defined—as alive and 
at some famous Paris oyster-bar true as though he stood not five 





. . . visiting La Sorbonne ... feet away from you, and you were 
chatting with a French compan- _ seeing his lips shape the sounds. 
ion at the Paris Opera . . . bar- The new Victor course—text- 


gaining in an ancient, off-avenue 
shop for a lustrous, quaint jug, a 
hand-woven shawl. Anyone can 
learn to read French with a dic- 
tionary. But the accent, color, 
vivacity of the true spoken 
French—the pronunciations that 


books and records—will be pub- 
lished February Ist, in time for 
your second semester. You and 
your pupils need not lack the true 
Parisian accent, nor find your- 
selves misunderstood when in 
France, as have thousands who 
would reach your ears, say,onthe thought they knew French be- 
Rue de la Paix—how can these cause they had studied it con- 
come except by living sound? scientiously when in school. 
The new Victor course in Learn to speak French as the 
French by Sound supplements french speakit. You learn almost 
whatever text you or your classes as fast as you listen. Send the 
study. Here is an astounding op- coupon today for complete infor- 
portunity to bring into the same mation of French by Sound. 


The Educational Department 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO. 


CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 
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“MAjeEstTic”—WHuiTE STAR LINE 


That Trip Abroad 


Rachel Louise Travous, Illinois 


EACHING is such a real business that, except for our 
dreams, we should be overcome by realities. But 
now that salaries are generally higher travel dreams 

are more than dreams and each summer finds more and 
more teachers financially able to begin the actual planning 
of the trip abroad. 

If you are one who will tour this summer, certain pre- 
liminaries must have your immediate attention. If you 
do not wish to be bothered with planning, by all means join 
a conducted party. Your impressions may not be so deep, 
but you will have no worries. If, instead, you have an 
adventurous spirit and prefer to see, as leisurely as you 
choose, the things that appeal to your individual taste, 
travel independently. If, after you are abroad, you grow 
weary of planning, it is not too late to join a conducted party 
for the remainder of your tour. Tourist companies are a 
help to the independent party in purchasing tickets and 
making hotel reservations; or, they will take entire charge 
of your arrangements and have a representative meet you 
at your stations. Thus one may retain his independence 
without the strain of looking after himself. 

If you decide in favor of independent travel, there is the 
question of companionship. A few fearless ones will dare 
to start out alone. It is not a happy plan. One day 
three lone women came together in Paris. We were agreed 
that there had been heavy-hearted moments we should not 
have suffered had we not been alone. We had missed the 
intimate talking-over of experiences at the end of the day. 
But do not encumber yourself with companions. One con- 
genial soul is all you really need, although a party of four 
has “pairing-off’”’ advantages. 

For variety’s sake it is desirable to sail from one port and 
return by another. If you would experience a surge of 
emotion at sight of the welcoming Liberty, save New York 
for your return. Where there is small difference in distance 
to Montreal or New York, railroad companies equalize the 
fare. To get this reduction one needs only to present the 
number of his steamship ticket. The start on tranquil 
waters, when one sails from Montreal, reduces the possi- 
bility of seasickness. The scenery is beautiful and one can 
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Courtesy Stone & Webster Journal 


have more of it if he chooses to journey among the Thousand 
Islands between Toronto and Montreal. 

Select a place of landing that will prevent a retracing of 
steps. If Scotland is to be included in your itinerary, 
Glasgow is the best port. 

In order that you may extend your vacation if you desire, 
it is well to start soon after the close of school. But two 
months of careful sightseeing, during which you do not 
attempt to look into every corner of Europe, will satisfy 
and not satiate the ordinary individual. If you are “on 
your own,” three months of it may prove arduous. Traffic 
is especially heavy in late June and early July; so choose, 
if possible, an earlier sailing and receive, perhaps, better 
accommodations for your money. 

Travel on a big liner is undoubtedly an experience. One 
approaches a first sea voyage with less trepidation when he 
anticipates crossing on a vessel of large tonnage. There 


(Continued on page 204) 
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may change a child’s whole life 


HERE is a real satisfaction in carry- 
ing on a health program for school 
children—because it always pro- 

duces results. Immediate, definite results 
—something a teacher is seldom rewarded 
with. Take any group of malnourished 
boys and girls—(they are in every school) 
—and within a relatively short time you 
will see tangible evidence of what your 
health work is accomplishing—in the 
way of increased weight, improved physi- 
cal appearance, better school grades. 


The teachers who conducted health 
classes last year reported in a surprisingly 
short time that the improvement in the 
children at the end of a few weeks was 
striking enough to be noticed by parents, 
neighbors, school officials and the com- 
munity in general. 


Permanent Results 


The schools that received prizes from the 
Borden Company in recognition of their 
success were able to carry the work still 
further. Here are some of the ways they 
invested the money for future health. 


*“We are spending the $200 for materials 
with which to promote and encourage 
the physical welfare of the children. We 
have spent some for athletic equipment 
SO as to encourage each child in school 
to have a certain amount of wholesome 
exercise each day. Also we are re- 
serving enough of the money to buy the 
Borden milk to give the children in the 
1926 Health Contest.”’ 


**The $200 received by my school was 
spent as follows: 


1 weighing and measuring scale 


4 5-gal. fire extinguishers 





News of the 1926 
Borden Health Contest 


The contest got off toa good 
start on January 11th with en- 
rollments coming in right up 
to the last minute—even by 
telegraph. 


The first batch of health rec- 
ords, just received, is most 
encouraging. If you haven’t 
already sent in your report for 
January, do so at once. 


Are the children in your 
class getting their Eagle Brand 
at home over week-ends? 


Remember—the contest is 
already one-third over. Every 
day counts. 











15 light fixtures (part of cost) 


51 adjustable school desks (part of 


cost, 


“I have been trying all fall to make 
some kind of arrangement with the 
local dentists for a dental clinic and 
spend the money that way. I have 
found that there are more defects in 
teeth amongst our school children than 
any other defects. One dentist has 
definitely promised me that he will 
study the matter and work out some 
plan during the Christmas holiday.” 


All this is only the beginning. The 
effect of health classes in school 1s more 
far-reaching than people ever imagined. 


Children who labor under the handicap 
of poor health are given an opportunity to 
develop physically and mentally—to 
grow into useful intelligent citizens. The 
health training they get in school may 
change their whole future development. 
Parents, hitherto indifferent or unin- 
formed, are now observing the rules of 
correct diet and good health habits at 
home. The publicity of school health 
work has made whole communities 
‘*health conscious.’ School boards are 
taking more interest in this phase of 
education—making a place for it in the 
regular school curriculum. 


Start health work in your school, and 
you will see this demonstrated to you. 
Even if you did not join the Borden 
Health Contest which is now running, 
you still have time to organize a class 
and get results by the end of the term. 


A program for school use 


The program prepared by nutrition ex- 
perts and followed today by schools 
everywhere consists simply of thorough 

hysical examination by a doctor; regu- 
he weekly weighing; regular instruction 
in matters of diet and health habits; and 
daily feedings of Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 


This well-known health food plays an 
important part in building up undernour- 
ished children. Experiments prove that 
children who take it regularly gain. more 
in weight and show greater improvement 


in blood count and bone condition than 
the children who do not have Eagle 
Brand. It is whole milk combined with 
Sugar in a way that makes it unusually 
digestible. 


Eagle Brand is recommended—not as a 
substitute for bottled milk, but as a sup- 
plement to it, providing extra calories in 
the diet. Serve it as a mid-morning drink, 
or with the school lunch, either plain or 
made up into cocoa. It is especially ad- 
vantageous for school use, as it is easy to 
buy and keep, is absolutely safe and pure, 
and is economical for large quantity 
feedings. 


At your service 


We shall be glad to give you the same as- 
sistance—in the way of literature, ma- 
terial and suggestions—that we are giving 
to teachers officially enrolled in the 
Borden Health Contest. 


You will find all the information you 
need in Nutrition and Health, an authorita- 
tive handbook for teachers. It contains 
height and weight charts, reprints of 
experiments, sections on malnutrition, 
and a set of 20 lessons for nutrition 
classes, ready for immediate use. More 
than 75,000 teachers are now using this 


book, 

To help you gain the interest and co- 
operation of parents we have also pre- 
pared a Home Course in Child Health for 
Mothers, which you can distribute. 


The coupon below will bring you free 


— of this material—together with a 


helpful booklet telling How 10 Teachers 


Solved the Malnutriti. : Problem, which con- 
tains practical suggestions for carrying on 
health work. Send for them today. 
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A few months of School Health Work 





THE BORDEN COMPANY 


914 Borden Building, 350 Madison Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 


Please send me my set of Health Program Material. 
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That Trip Abroad 


(Continued from page 202) 


are, however, seasoned travelers who prefer the boat of 
15,000 to 20,000 tons. They believe there is less vibration 
and, because so much of the large craft is above water, less 
roll. This is a matter of opinion, but one fact is certain: 
The high-powered liners plow directly through the waters, 
while the smaller vessels choose the more tranquil southerly 
course. This is the reason that voyagers on giant steamers 
suffer as much and even more from seasickness. But at 
least the illness is of shorter duration. To many the free- 
dom of al] decks on the small cabin boats has a greater 
appeal than the class limitations of the large liners. Then, 
too, the rates are lower. 

Your decision made, you are ready to visit the steamship 
companies that can satisfy your wishes. If more than one 


"rrerertte 


SaaerrTIT oF 


PRIVATE SUN VERANDA ON ONE OF THE STEAMSHIPS 

















Courtesy Cunard Steamship Company 


company is interested in your journey, there may be a 
difference in the accommodations offered. When travel is 
not heavy the minimum rate is accepted for more expensive 
accommodations. But when the boat is filled to capacity 
one can expect no favors. 

The less expensive staterooms are nearest the water and 
receive the minimum amount of roll. But to some the 
nearness of the low deck to the engines may not be agree- 
able. Inside rooms are equipped with ventilation facilities, 
but if you cannot be happy without your fresh air direct, 
pay the extra charge for an outside stateroom. But weather 
conditions may force you to keep your port hole closed. 
To the ordinary voyager who spends most of his time on 
deck, the position of his room makes little difference. 

Your reservation secured, take pictures of yourself to 
the circuit clerk and apply for your passport. If he finds 

(Continued on page 218) 








Courtesy Stone & Webster Journal 
OF THE INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE Co. 
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March Spelling Project 
(Continued from page 189) 


New words: Dutch, 
wooden, shoes. 


children, color, gay, 
For the last page, I hectographed a little 
windmill scene. The rhyme: 


“The strong dykes keep the waves away 
And windmills turn all the day.” 


New words: strong, dykes, 
windmills, turn. 


waves, away, 


The children very much enjoyed their visit 
in Holland, where they learned many things 
new about the people and their customs. The 
Dutch village was quite a help in our language 
work. During this period, the children went 
to the table, one at a time, selected one of the 
little cut-outs, and told a story about it. 


This Year ~ 


a vacation 


Worth While / 
see LUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin has 
proven its attractiveness to 
thousands of students, teach- 
ers and professional people 
eager for Europe. 











Quarters reserved exclusively 
for vacationists and pleasure 
travelers. 


I 7 es _ — 
via 


Tourist Third Cabin 


Famous ships to choose from in- 
cluding the Majestic, world’s 
largest steamer, and the unique 
Minnekahda, only ship in the 
world devoted entirely to Tourist 
Third Cabin passengers. 





Plenty of sailings from 
New York and Mon- 
treal convenient to the 
close of schools. 


Complete information 

from ycur local agent, 
or our offices in prin- 
cipal cities. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE- RED 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARI Line 











UTMOST OCEAN SERVICE 


No. 1 Broadway 
New York City 








Besides increasing the written vocabulary, 
our spelling project in this way increased the 
children’s speaking vocabulary, and the pleas- 
ure gotten from this little study added much 
to its value. 





Silent Reading Lessons 
(Continued from page 17°) 
Grade 1 


Have strips of bogus paper two inches wide 
and twelve inches long. There should be one 
strip for each child in the class, containing 
a different sentence on each side, ¢.g.° 


Mr. Rabbit lived in a little brown house. 
and 
The old woman had a big boy. 


Then distribute squares of different colored 
paper just large enough to cover the adjective 
little in the first sentence. Each square should 
contain a different adjective. On all yellow 
squares are written the word big. Tell the 
children to cover the word little (after some- 
one has read the sentence to you) with a yellow 
square. All read the sentence silently, then 
call on someone to read it aloud. Continue 
as above, using the words yellow, green, red, 
brown, white, small, tall, square, queer, 
gray, etc. 

In the second sentence various adjectives 
may be used to describe woman or boy; e.g.: 
Have the word young written on a white 
square of paper. Tell children to place it in 
front of woman or over the word old. The 
children then read: 


The young woman had a big boy. 


Change the white square in front of boy 
and the sentence then reads: 


The old woman had a young boy. 


A large number of sentences can be read by 
the end of the term and the children have a 
splendid list of descriptive words. 

The verbs may be changed, as well as the 
adjectives, but it is preferable to change the 
adjectives for a while. This exercise can be 
used with second grade children too. 





A New Combination of 
Teachers’ Agencies 


Through the merging of the Clark Teachers’ 
Agency and the Brewer Teachers’ Agency, 
teachers have available at their service the 
combined resources of two of the oldest and 
most successful agencies. 

The new combination will be called “The 
Clark and the Brewer Teachers’ Agency,” 
with the home office 64 E. Jackson Boulevard. 
Chicago. The new agency will also include 
the six branch offices of the Clark Agency. 
Mr. B. F. Clark and Mr. H. D. Hughes will be 
in charge. 





Delaware Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ci tions are Active 


Thirty parent-teacher associations in Dela- 
ware report a 100 per cent enrollment; that is, 
every tax-paying family in these communities 
is represented in the membership. In 293 
school districts of the state, 301 associations 
have been organized. Of the rural districts, 
81 per cent have local associations. White 
associations to the number of 117, and 45 
colored associations, have rounded’ out four 
years of continuous activity. 

These associations have assisted materially 
in making school health work a success, in 
beautifying school grounds, promoting musical 
education, adding to school libraries, providing 
school lunches, and in encouraging community 
interest and co-operation in the work of the 














schools.—School Life 








Make That Dream Trip 


Come True This Summer! 


See Honolulu, the fascinating capital of Hawaii 
—enjoy the 90-mile motor drive around the 
island of Oahu—ride the waves in surf canoes 
or on surf boards at the famous and unrivalled 


bathing beach of Waikiki. Remember, May, 
June and July are Flower Months in Hawaii— 
and the climate is springlike in this land of 
romance, novel experiences, fascinating music, 
friendly people and tropic beauty. 


The journey there is made doubly enjoyable by 
the de luxe service provided aboard the two 
magnificent liners of the Los Angeles Steamship 
Company, which make regular fortnightly 
sailings—vie the popular Southern_ Route oi 
Smooth Seas and Sunshine. 


From LOS ANGELES 
Direct to HAWAII 


Go to California by your favorite route, then 
sail straight from Los Angeles on one of these 
giant liners: 


Ss. S. CITY OF LOS ANGELES—“Queen of 
the Pacific”—is the largest first-class passenger 
carrier under the American flag in the Trans- 
Pacific service, and ranks among the finest 
ships afloat in the luxury of her appointments 

the comfort of her untra-modern passenger 


quarters. 
S. S. CALAWAII—“ Most Popular Cabin Liner 
in Trans-Pacific Service”—is an exceptionally 


comfortable liner, with every stateroom on the 
outside. She is particularly noted for her 
“friendly passenger atmosphere.” 


Low Round Trip Fares 


$278.50, $323.50, $406.00—and up—according 
to steamship and hotel accommodations selected 
—will cover every necessary travel, hotel and 
sightseeing expense of the entire three weeks’ trip 
from Los Angeles to Hawaii and return 


A week each—going and returning—and a week 
to visit the beauty spots of the different islands 
—including a three-day wonder trip from Hono- 
lulu along the windward coasts of the islands of 
Molokai and Maui to Hilo, on the island of 
Hawaii, to see the Kilauea Volcano, Lava Tubes, 
Giant Fern Forests and other won- 
ders in Hawaii National Park. 









Write for descriptive booklet 
and plan now for your “‘Trip 
to Paradise.”’ 


LOS ANGELES 
STEAMSHIP CO. 


517 South Spring Street 
Los Angeles California 











COSTUMES 
{SCHOOL PLAYS 


We furnish costumes 
wigs,etc for tomes 
lays and operas. 
Bhakesperian and his- 

i - MF our 
specia’ years’ ex- 
perience. For informa 
tion address 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


SEW. Late Stree: 
Chicago 1 





T | 
BIRD WHISTLES i sort 
just like a real bird; just the kind of a whistle every 


child wants. Agents making big mone Send 10c. for 
sample and terms. E. P. Smith, Box 3° 3, Quincy, Mass. 
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ago --- 


I little dreamed - - -” 


writes a former assistant professor in an 
eastern college. Like many others she 
little dreamed she could do anything but 
teach. But now she says... 

“It seems to me that BOOKHOUSE 
representatives are educators in the real 
sense. They bring a ‘thing of beauty’ 
which is a ‘joy forever’ to the child, en- 
riching his mind and laying the founda- 
tion for a beautiful appreciation of art 
and literature... Financially, My BOOK- 
HOUSE offers limitless opportunities. 
The really great reward, however, is the 
thorough satisfaction one has in knowing 
that one is helping to develop future lead- 
ers of our country.” 

There is no more interesting, more 
satisfying, more profitable occupation to 
teachers who have a great love for chil- 
dren, for literature, and for all that is 
good and beautiful, than carrying the 
message of My BOOKHOUSE. It isn’t 
just selling books, it is selling an idea. 
Scores of teachers have found it a won- 
derful, broadening, cultural experience. 
It lifts you from the routine of lesson 
repetition to the stimulation of intellec- 


The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
360-P North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO 


“yy BQOKHOUSE 


“The child who reads 


\ 


tual contact with adults. It makes you 
master of your time. It provides oppor- 
tunity to travel while your income con- 
tinues. 

As for income —let another tell what 
she has done. “I know I've earned three 
times the salary of a teacher, and fully as 
much as most men; I support two chil- 
dren, now university students—all with 
BOOKHOUSE money! So you see there 
is real cause for celebrating my fifth anni- 
versary with My BOOKHOUSE by sug- 
gesting to any who are thinking of doing 
something worth while not to lose even a 
minute's time in getting into the work.” 


Free Booklet 
“What Can a Woman Do?” 


Are you without an assignment? Or are 
you thinking of “trying something else” 
at the end of this school year? If so, 
write for this booklet, a collection of 
letters from women who once wondered 
as you are now wondering. Then decide 
for yourself whether you should apply 
for a place in this rapidly growing or- 
ganization. 


is the child who leads” if _—— 





The BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN 
360-P North Michigan Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Please send me the free booklet, “What Can 
a Woman Do?” 


ee 















“It is we that give dignity to professions, 
and not professions which give dignity to 
us. I came into the work after having been 
dean of women in a teachers’ college for 
four years—and not because I had been 
an unsuccessful one either. I do not feel— 
that my dignity has suffered by my change 
of occupation. I have found the same at- 
mosphere of refinement in the BOOK 
HOUSE offices that I have found in my 
own university. I meet charming and in- 
teresting people in my new work and I find 
them gracious and courteous.” —G. B. T. 

“I wonder if you know how I love My 
BOOKHOUSE, the firm for whom I work, 
and how proud I am to be part of The 
BOOK HOUSE for CHILDREN. It surely 
is a privilege to work with people whose 
idea is one of doing good. It is four years 
since I took my first order—four years of 
complete harmony. If I tried I couldn't 
find a fault.”—S. P. E. 
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The Lollypop Enters 
School 


(Continued from page 179) 


Ink in all the outlines. Make the rabbit’s 
face on a separate piece of paper and paste so 
that the chin extends over the collar in front. 
Other color combinations may be used. 
Names of the Bunny Cotton-Tail family might 
be applied to each rabbit and these placed in 
the family groups which children are so 
familiar with in the Cotton-Tail Series. 
This favor need not be destroyed if a child 


wishes to eat the lollypop. Lift the rabbit off Pestalozzi-F roebel Teachers College 


the lollypop. Break off the candy head. 
Then replace the rabbit over the lollypop stick. 





Silent Reading and Sense 
Training in 1A Grade 


(Continued from page 198) 


times with your left hand, turn around two 
times. Hop on your right foot to your seat, 
sing softly as you go. Face north, then east, 
then south, and then west. Say “Good 
morning, I am happy to-day.” Sit down. 
Children read silently and fly to position 
in a row to one side. (If there are pupils who 
are slow, give them time to sound words.) 
When all children are standing, the teacher 
sings a lullaby and the children close eyes, as 
if asleep. A child is appointed to tap pupils, 
one after another, who, as they read silently, 
perform every task and take their seats. 
Words in the above exercise, or sinilar 
exercise, furnish abundant material for word 
building; for example, fold, sold, told. 





Clicking Colored Snapshots 


A Frenchman, Rousseau by name, has re- 
cently demonstrated in Paris his method of 
color photography, which may hasten the day 
when the click of the camera may register blue 
sky, white clouds, and green trees. Instead of 
the old and complicated method of color pho- 
tography, which necessitated three exposures, 
M. Rousseau found he could get better results 
by a single exposure of three films, placed one 
upon another, in the camera. One plate only 
needs to be developed. The first film registers 
blue and violet; the second, green; and the 
third, yellow, orange and red. 





A new and beautiful box—a new and beauti- 
ful crayon; that’s long for “PrestirE”— 
just introduced by the Crayon Department of 
the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. “Prestite” is a pressed crayon 
for the grades. The makers offer samples to 
Supervisors and Teachers. 





Sonny’s Pets 


When Sonny starts to school, they watch 
With puzzled, solemn eyes; 

And Carlo trots halfway. then turns 
And wags his sad good-byes. 


Sleek Malta, from her window sill, 
Calls cunning kittens gray, 

And has them learn their lessons, too, 
While Sonny is away. 


The barnyard pets don’t understand. 
The wobbly little calf 

Skips lonesomely and calls his “‘Ma-a”’; 
He misses Sonny’s laugh. 


But watch them in the afternoon! 
They always liven up, 

Old Carlo races down the path 
As frisky as a pup. 


The kittens frolic, while the ducks 
Quack gaily from the pool. 
O, everything is happy when 
Wee Sonny comes from school! 
—Marjorie Dillon 
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The Iceman Through sun and rain, both late 
The iceman’s wagon rumbles by; and soon, 
The heavy horses clump; : He carries solid ice. 
And all the householders to-day, ' ; 
Will get their needed lump. A silent man our iceman is, 
He hardly speaks one word. 
The iceman is a patient man; Do you suppose he’s frozen up— 
His life’s a sacrifice; Our greeting has not heard? 








PRIMARY TRAINING 


June 22—Summer School— July 30 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 


THREE DEPARTMENTS—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, III. Playground. 
Strong Faculty — Fine Equipment — Central Location — Accredited. 


Courses by SPECIALISTS in PRIMARY SCHOOL METHODS, APPLIED ART, 
NATURE STUDY, KINDERGARTEN CURRICULUM, DRAMATICS FOR 
CHILDREN, PLAYGROUND WORK and THE PROJECT METHOD. 


Address Registrar, Box A, 616-22 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago 


14 Karat Gold Fountain Pens—Lever Self-Filling 


A PERFECT WRITING PEN FROM FACTORY TO YOU FOR THE WHOLESALE PRICE—$1.75 
Equal to any pen sold in stores for twice that amount. Use this pen 10 days at our risk. Money back if not satisfac 


toh cities fae medine o cocnts style Seneca Supply Co., Dept. 14, Oneonta, N.Y. 


To TEACHERS: 


Special Opportunities to earn 
Handsome Summer Income 


G 7 HE S. L. Weedon Company offers to teachers, 
special opportunities in very agreeable and 
highly remunerative work for the coming sum- 
mer. Wehave placeda certain number ofteachers 
in these excellent positions. Somewhere we are 
going to find the particular people that exactly 
fit the remaining opportunities. Pleasant 


Co-workers 
$500.00 for aFew Weeks next Summer! 


We desire to fill these positions with people of unusual 
ability and utmost refinement, because the work calls for 
that type of person. Each one appointed will be an ex- 
clusive representative and will be given an exceptional 
proposition bound to produce a good income. In past 
summers some of our special representatives have averaged “The girls with 
$1000.00, and many earned over $600.00. This is atthe Whom 1 worked 
rate of $3000.00 a year or better for those who qualify any nicer had I 
for positions in our permanent organization. eat phan nyt 


great care from 
among my list of 


Every Advantage to Those Chosen Seveetneanecs. ¥ 


there ever was a 





























‘ . ’ more congenial 
Those chosen will receive every advanta e, guaranteed bunch, I have yet to 


income from the day they start to work, and railroad ose ©. 


i ag “ee “O iendshi 
fare paid. Ambition, plus the careful Weedon training were. F Anne en 


and constant help, will start those accepted on an exception- a ee 
al business career along school lines. Agreeable associates, the fact that we all 
l 


; had like experiences 
of course, and of the highest type. Laue hae 


work, It always 
? ! seems to me that one 
You'll be Able to Travel! Sereeteat fiers 
> iti i "i i sou is a group of girls. 
Each of these positions carries with it an opportunity to Aad ae carey het 
travel. This feature although secondary, should carry fun! I ean certain- 
° , c men 
weight when you consider next summer's plans. any girl, especially 
=e , teachers who = 
to get away from 
Inquiries Invited the ‘wey 
work, a delightfu 
from Responsible Individuals work, « Sorte! 
We invite inquiries from responsible teachers. Upon receipt of your time with the Wee- 
inquiry we will send you a “High Way to Success,”’ descriptive of the don Company. 
kind of work, the position, and the Company; and a personal letter, JESSIE B,WALLACE 
telling you whether or not you can fit into one of these gpensaes. Re- 
member, we have been in business over 20 years, and will place those 


accepted in positions that not only offer a chance to exchange a sum- 
mer of leisure for one of income and travel but which also may lead 
to a permanent connection. Please state your age, education and quali- 
fications in reply. We suggest an immediate inquiry. Address Dept. 3-C. 


THE S. L. WEEDON COMPANY 


7016 EUCLID AVE. Dept. 3-C CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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A Page of Books 














THe Brownies’ HEALTH Book. By 
Nathalie Forbes Moulton. Little, 
Brown & Company, Boston 


The author says this book has been 
written in response to the plea, “Now 
tell me another,” on the part of her 
nephews. If little second grade chil- 
dren read one of thestories, at all events, 
we are sure they will want to read 
another. The health pill has been very 
entertainingly sugar-coated in the little 
stories, with the help of Mother Goose 
rhymes, and other rhymes original with 
the story teller, and the language is 
simple enough to be easily read in the 
second year of school. The publishers 
have helped, with clear large type and 
many pictures, to make this a welcome 
addition to the list of supplementary 
reading books. 


THE INDIANS AND THE Okt. By A. 
Templeton Mitchell. Row, Peter- 
son & Company, Chicago, New York 


It is not difficult to find stories for little 
children, but the choice of new material 
for older boys and girls is very limited. 
Teachers will welcome, therefore, a tale 
the scene of which is laid among the 
French and Indians of the New World, 
full of exciting conflicts, hairbreadth 
escapes, adventures in the forest with 
wild animals, and encounters with 
Mohawks and Iroquois. The story is 


illustrated. 
THe Puppet AS AN ELEMENTARY 
Project. By Emma Pettey. Pi- 


oneer Publishing Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas 


Not long ago, one of the writer’s study 
windows overlooked a pleasant yard 
where a family of children used to play 
every afternoon. They were of various 
ages from, perhaps, seven to thirteen. 
Of course, they played many games, 
but their favorite activity seemed to be 
a little theatre, made out of a box. 
Sometimes the oldest girl was showman 
and the smaller children spectators; 
sometimes several little ones operated 
the puppets together. They never 
seemed to tire of it and, though many 
discussions arose, they were always 
amiable ones. Seeing them, we won- 
dered why more teachers did not use 
this old, old form of the drama more 
generally in school, involving, as it 
does, art, literature, handicraft, lan- 
guage, voice placing, rhythm and song. 
Every reader of this book, at all events, 
will want to try the methods suggested, 
we are sure. They are the result of 


three years’ use of the puppet theatre, 
both as a school project and as a means 
of professional entertainment, and em- 
body, therefore, just that information 
that only a teacher can supply. The 
management of the figures themselves 
is the most difficult part of the pro- 
ject, and this is fully explained with 
pictures and a large detachable chart 
of diagrams for the use of younger 
children. Do not fail to read the little 
book. 


Petits Coutes. By M. C. Smallwood. 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore 


For the small child just beginning 
French, this is a most useful little book, 
a far cry, indeed, from those dull sen- 
tences that used to be imposed on the 
students. These little stories, all about 
the simple everyday experiences of 
childhood, are printed in large type on 
one page, with the facing page left 
blank for an illustrative drawing, to be 
supplied by the student. Thus the 
handwork will be a check on the pupil’s 
reading ability and at the same time 
serve to fix in memory the work of the 
lesson. A collection of verses at the 
end of the book, which children may 
commit to memory, will commend itself 
to any French teacher. 


UNDERSTANDING OuR CHILDREN. By 
Frederick Pierce. E. P..Dution & 
Company, New York 


Time was when the psychologist was 
regarded merely as a philosopher whose 
theories might be interesting, but had 
little bearing on practical affairs. To- 
day we have changed all that and the 
consulting psychologist holds an im- 
portant position in modern life. In- 
deed, we find one attached to many 
school boards as a prominent part of 
the educational system. For the many 
teachers, however, who do not work 
under such ideal conditions, and for 
most parents, this book should be valu- 
able in suggestion, and help to prevent 
many a misunderstanding that may 
have disastrous effects on a growing 
boy or girl. The American parent may 





























well ponder what is said about teachers, 
for it is one of the great weaknesses of 
our school system: 


“Tt is constantly pointed out that 
the American teacher suffers from 
under-payment, but I should like to 
suggest that the lack of adequate pub- 
lic respect for the teacher’s calling 
is a matter of even greater importance. 
There is perhaps no country in the 
world which can teach us more in this 
regard than that Germany with which 
we were so recently involved in warfare. 
There the art of teaching is respected 
as second to no other, and this very 
fact serves to attract the finest and 
ablest minds to the teaching prefession. 
From the point of view of child psy- 
chology it does far more—it inclines the 
child automatically to respect for the. 
teachers’ authority and functions. 
Here in America we use the word “like” 
altogether too much in speaking of the 
relationship of child and teacher. In 
this relationship it is true that liking 
is important, but what is far more 
important is respect. Many people 
answer this by saying that a child will 
respect the teacher if the latter’s per- 
sonality is such as to win respect; but 
we must remember that a child is 
fundamentally imitative, and that its 
attitude tends strongly to follow the 
attitude of its elders. We used to say 
in New England that the average child 
was afraid of the doctor, was awed by 
the minister, hated the dentist, and 
always wanted to roll the teacher in 
the snow. There have been many 
changes since those days, and even the 
children of the mountain villages no 
longer have the thrill of father’s telling 
how he helped a dozen of the biggest 
boys to lock the teacher in the coal-bin. 
Nevertheless, we are still very far from 
that constructive attitude which would 
make our children enter school for the 
first time in the right frame of mind 
toward those who are to instruct them. 
The school is the nation’s nursery. 
We have got to send the children there, 
whether we think well of the teachers 
or not, and one of the ways to get the 
most out of it is to convey to a child 
consistently, even before it has ever 
seen a schoolhouse, a sense of respect 
and appreciation for all educators. 
The teacher is actually the most valu- 
able citizen we have and it is our own 
fault if we have failed to make a child 
appreciate this. The teacher from the 
very first day may fall far short of the 
expectations which we arouse, but we 
can in part meet this by pointing out 
that the office, rather than the person, 
is the thing to which we react.” 
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Training Children in Hab- 
its of Safety on Streets 
and Highways 


A Lesson on Safety by Mrs. 
Myrtle A. Roe, Sterling, 
Colorado 


Mrs. Roe’s safety lesson was awarded first 
national honors in the 1923 national safety 
campaign. She visited Washington the week 
of April 12 to 18 as the guest of the Highway 
Education Board and the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. In behalf of the latter 
organization she was presented with a check 
for five hundred dollars by H. H. Rice, Treas- 
urer, at a luncheon at the Cosmos Club, at- 
tended by men and women high in official and 
educational life in the Nation’s Capital. 

The President and Mrs. Coolidge received 
Mrs. Roe and Francis B. French, Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, the boy who won honors in the 
safety essay contest. in the Blue Room at the 
White House, and one of Mrs. Roe’s treasured 
possessions becomes the Certificate of Award, 
prepared by the Highway Education Board, 
which the President handed her on that 
occasion. 

Mrs. Roe’s lesson was chosen by an excep- 
tional committee of educators, consisting of 
Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, Vice-President of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
Austin, Texas; Dr. W. F. Bond, State Super- 
intendent of Education for Mississippi, and 
Dr.§Charles B. Glenn, City Superintendent of 
Schools of Birmingham, Alabama, who also 
awarded second and third national honors in 
the lesson contest to Miss Edith B. Whitney, 
Virginia, Minnesota, elementary schools, and 
to Miss Hazel I. Leland, Burlington, Vermont, 
respectively. Miss Whitney receives a check 
for three hundred dollars and Miss Leland a 
check for two hundred dollars. 


Aim 

1 To help the children become familiar 
with highway safety habits through classroom 
instruction. 

2 Tostimulate a desire to practice in every- 
day life these correct habits. 

3 To provide, through school activities, an 
opportunity “to learn by doing.” 


Preparation 


In preparation for this lesson safety books, 
magazines and bulletins were obtained. The 
children were given easy access to this material. 


The safety bulletins were hung about the 
classroom. The “do” slogans, giving the chil- 
dren positive suggestions for constructive 
thinking, were selected. By this meansa single 
picture told a specific story more vividly than 
did pages of type. The children studied these 
pictures at every opportunity. 


Presentation 


First Lesson 


The topic, “How the Community Aids the 
Citizen to Protect His Life,” was discussed by 
the class. The principal thought of this lesson 
was that the citizen’s life and safety depend 
upon the careful observance of laws and regula- 
tions made by the community. 

In the development of this lesson it was 
found that constant violation and lax enforce- 
ment of highway laws and regulations cause 
many accidents. 

It was impressed upon the pupil’s mind that 
the individual who disregards the regulations 
imposed by the community, even in such slight 
matters as the speed of his bicycle, is helping 
to make his city an unsafe and unpleasant 
place in which to live; that the individual who 
obeys the regulations and traffic rules is helping 
to make his city a safe and desirable place in 
which to live. 

(Continued on page 211) 
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Little Half Chick 


(Continued from page 18 1) 


We are the kettle 
That likes to sing 
About boiling dinners 

For the king. 


(Joining hands, they begin to whirl again, when they are 
suddenly stopped by the Cook, who cries) 
Mr. Kettle, how good you look! 
I am glad to see you, 
For I am the Cook. 


(Taking his hat off, the Cook bows and staris the Kettle 
whirling again, and leaves the stage with it.) 


(The Church Steeple comes very slowly to the front and says) 
I am the tall church steeple so high. 
You will see what I do by and by. 


(Returning to his chair, he leaves the stage clear and the 
play begins.) 


The Play 
ACT I 


TimE—Early one spring morning. 
Prace—The Barny 1rd. 


Mother Hen (clucking and scratching about in the earth) 
Cluck! Cluck! Come, my little chickens. It is time for 
you to get out of the nest. 

Little Chickens (come peeping and scampering about her) 
Peep! Peep! Peep! Mother! We are coming! 

Mother Hen (looking at them proudly) Cluck! Cluck! 
O, what dear little chickens you are! I must count you. 
Stand here in a row. O, I love you so much! 


(She arranges them, and with a great deal of peeping the 
chickens find their places. 


Mother Hen Stand still, little chickens, while I count 
you. (She touches each one on the head as she numbers them 
aloud.) One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine— 
(Alarmed and puzzled, she cries) Why, here are only nine 
chickens! I thought I had ten eggs. Where can my other 
little chick be? 

Little Half Chick (who has been hiding behind the others, 
hops out, feet held tightly together, and one arm bent with 
hand on hip to form a wing) Peep, peep, mother! Here 
I am! 

Mother Hen (with a wild cluck rushes to Little Half Chick 
and examines him) O dear, what a funny little chicken you 
are! You have only one little eye, one little wing, and one 
little leg. Your bill (ose) is only half of a bill and your 
tail (back of suit, which she now draws out as she turns him 
sidewise to audience) is only half of a tail. I never saw a 
chicken like you before. You are only half of a chicken. 
So I shall call you my “Little Half Chick.” But (fondling 
him) I love you just as much as I do the others. Come, my 
dears! We will go into the garden and scratch for our 
breakfast. 


(She leads them about the stage and the little chickens soon 
wander away from her. They hear her call.) 


Mother Hen Come here, my little chickens. Just see 
what I have found for you. 

Chicks (all running to see) Peep! peep! What are they, 
mother? 

Mother Hen They are worms, my dears. Eat all you 
want. Worms are so good for little chickens like you. 


Note Some of my children threw back their heads while eating, 
as little chickens do when they drink. Of course that added to the fun. 
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Mother Hen (clucks and scratches while the chickens peep 
and eat) Cluck, cluck! You have eaten enough now. 
We must go back to the nest. Cluck, cluck! come to the 
nest. 


(Little chickens run after her, peeping, and Little Half 
Chick hops along behind, peeping louder than all the rest.) 


ACT II 
TimE—A nother day 
Prace—The Barnyard 


(Mother Hen is scratching there alone when Little Half 
Chick hops out. Cries) Mother, I am tired of this old 
farm. I want to go away. I want to go out into the big 
world. 

Mother Hen O no, my Little Half Chick! You cannot 
go away from me. You are too little now. When you are 
bigger, I will take you and the other little chickens to walk 
in the fields. You shall see wonderful things. But I cannot 
let you go now. O no! 

Little Half Chick No, mother, I will not wait. I am 
going down that long, long road and I am going now. I 
do not need to have you go with me. I can go alone. ‘I 
am big enough to take care of myself. Good-bye, mother. 
I think I shall go to see the king. 


(He hops away as he finishes his saucy little speech.) 


Mother Hen (sadly shaking her head, walks back to the nest.) 
He is a naughty Little Half Chick. I am afraid something 
terrible will happen to him. 


ACT Il 


Time—Later in the morning 
PLAcE—On the way to the King’s House 


(Brook and Big Stick come onto the stage acting and reciting 
as before. This time Big Stick succeeds in holding Brook 
so he cannot flow on. Little Half Chick hops in.) 


Brook (in distress) Little Half Chick! Little Half 
Chick! Won’t you please help me? Take away these 
sticks and this dirt, so I can flow on to the great sea. 

Little Half Chick Brook, help yourself. I cannot stop 
to help you. I am on my way to see the king. 


(During this conversation, Half Chick stands with head 
tilted in a saucy and indifferent attitude.) 


Brook O, I wish you would help me! I must run on to 
help fill the great sea. 

Half Chick (hopping away) Well, I won’t! So help 
yourself. 


(The Brook struggles and finally succeeds in rushing the 
bobbing, whirling Stick off stage.) 


ACT IV 


Time—Later in the morning 
PLace—On the way to the King’s Palace 


(Fire comes forward, burning and reciting as before. As 
they finish reciting, Wet Stick comes up behind them and, 


- taking them by their outer arms, she forces them to their knees, 


and tries to hold down their struggling flames. Little Half 
Chick hops in.) 


Fire Little Half Chick! Little Half Chick! Won't! you 
please help me? Take away this wet wood so I can burn 
up high and bright. 

Little Half Chick (saucily) Fire, help yourself. I cannot 
stop to help you. I am on my way to see the king. 

Fire O,1 wish you would help me! I am almost out. 

(Continued on page 212) 
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Training Children in 
Habits of Safety 


(Continued from page 209) 


A large graph was then presented, showing 
the seriousness of the accident hazard resulting 
from the tremendous increase in automobile 
traffic during the past ten years. 

The graph was plotted from available yearly 
records of automobile fatalities, and the total 
number of automobiles registered, showing how 
the number of accidents had increased in direct 
ratio with the number of automobiles in use. 

In 1912, with one million registered cars in 
use, there were 3000 automobile fatalities. 
In 1922, with twelve million automobiles regis- 
tered, approximately 14,000 persons were 
killed in traffic accidents. 


ENGLAND 
IRELAND 
FRANCE & 
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No finer vacation than a European 
trip. See the wonders of the Old 
World. Cross on a fine, up-to-date 
steamer where the service is the 
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Steamersto COBH and BREMEN 
with calls at Channel Ports. 

Send for our Booklet “1926 


European Tours” 20 to 67 days, 
$128 to $700 up. 


Full information from your local S.S. 
Agent or 192 Washington St., Boston 
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Approximately each increase of a million 
automobiles in use added 1000 to the death toll. 

While increasing at an alarming rate, the 
number of deaths, however, has not increased 
as rapidly as the density of traffic. 

No doubt the increase in the number of 
accidents would have been at a higher rate if 
safety measures had not been used. Speed 
regulations, traffic rules. licensing of drivers, 
safety education for the motorist and pedes- 
trian have been effective. But judging from 
the statistical facts presented, not every citizen 
has learned to “play safe.” 

A second chart was then presented. Perhaps 
the most alarming feature of the automobile 
accident is the high mortality among children. 
The data used in this graph had been compiled 
from the publications of the United Bureau of 
the Census. The distribution of fatalities 
from 1918 to 1922 by age groups was fairly 
uniform from year to year. One third of all 
persons killed by automobile accidents in 1922 
were children under fifteen years. The least 
number of fatal accidents occur to children 
under five years. The greatest number of 
fatalities among children under fifteen occur 
between the ages of five and nine years. 

The pupils began to realize the seriousness of 
the automobile hazard resulting from the tre- 
mendous increase in traffic. They felt a sense 
of their responsibility. 

Copies of the Council of National Defense 
Code of General Highway Traffic Regulations 
for motorists and pedestrians were handed out. 

The class was dismissed with these questions: 


What traffic rules must you know to help 
the citizen protect his life? 

If you are interested in civic affairs, what 
will you want to do? 

What organizations within our school and 
city will help you? 


Second Lesson 


The next day the pupils returned with many 
suggestions 

After some discussion the following traffic 
rules were selected as the ones to be practiced 
until they become daily habits: 


1 Keep to right on sidewalks and cross- 
walks. 

2 Keep to left on highways without side- 
walks, so as to see approaching traffic. 

3 Cross the streets at intersections be- 
tween white lines. Cross the roadway at right 
angles, never diagonally. 

4 Watch and obey the traffic officer’s 
signals. 

5 Look to the left and to the right before 
leaving the curbing. 

6 Enter a street car on the right side, 
facing toward it. Use right hand and left foot, 


(Continued on page 213) 
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Are you having difficulties starting your pupils with reading? 
Do they need more preparation before starting the primer? 


Here is a new book designed for the express 
purpose of preparing pupils for the primer 


THE EASY BOOK 


FIRST LESSONS IN READING 


By Jean Y. Ayer 
Formerly Principal of the Pcst Road School, White Plains, N. Y. 


It is peculiarly fitted to serve as a pre-primer for the EVERYDAY CLASSICS, but 
as the vocabulary is based on the first five hundred words of Thorndike’s ‘“The Teachers’ 
Word Book,” it may be used effectively as preparation for any modern reader. 
preparation is especially desirable with pupils who are a little retarded or with those 
who come from non-English speaking homes. The material is exceptionally simple and 
It is charmingly illustrated in three colors by the Petershams 


The Macmillan Company 


Such 
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START A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
Others make $50 weekly up giving J ag ton lessons 
in Dickinson 30-day Shorthand; home, office, 
all orspare time. Everything furnished. Short, easy 
Pp ration. Full instructions sent free. Write now. 
! J.B. Dickinson, 321-B Broadway, New York 








Little Half Chick 


(Continued from page 2 10) 
Half Chick Well, I won’t. So help yourself. 


(Half Chick hops away, while Wet Wood leads Fire away 
with backward steps, as Fire continues to burn.) 


ACT V 


Tirme—Later in the morning 
PLace—On the way to the King’s Palace 


(Tree comes forward and Winds blow about as they did in 
the introductory part ot the play. But they do not recite. 
When Winds have blown away Tree recites as before. One 
Wind returns to blow about the Tree again and her draperies 
become entangled in its branches. She stands behind the 
“tree child” in a twisted position, with draperies flung over his 
outspread arms and struggles to free herself. Half Chick hops in.) 


Wind Little Half Chick! Little Half Chick! Won’t 
you please help me? I want to blow far, far away. But I 
am caught in this big tree. Take away these branches and 
let me go. 

Half Chick Wind, help yourself. I cannot stop to help 
you. I am on my way to see the king. 

Wind (in a pleading tone) O, I wish you would help me! 
I must blow away. 


Half Chick Well, I won’t. So help yourself. 


ACT VI 
TmE—A little before noon 
Prace—At the King’s Palace 


(The Cook whisks the Kettle onto the stage, brings the Fire 
out to kneel and burn before the Kettle and pours the water 
(Brook) into the Kettle. Putting his hands in his pockets, 
Cook walks about with an anxious expression on his face.) 


Cook I must have something to boil for the king’s 
dinner. I wonder what I can find. 


(Half Chick hops in and the Cook runs to catch him by one 
wing, while he examines him, as Mother Hen did when she 
first saw him.) 


Cook Why, good morning, Little Chicken! What a 
funny little chicken you are! You have only one little eye, 
one little wing, and one little leg. Your bill is only half of a 
bill, and your tail is only half of a tail. I never saw a 
chicken like you before. You are only half of a chicken. 
But I think the king will like to eat you for his dinner. 


(He takes Little Half Chick, who is now peeping shrilly, 
and puts him into the kettle.) 


Half Chick Peep, peep, peep! 
my head. You will drown me. 

Water Little Half Chick, when I was in trouble, you 
did not help me. Why should I help you now? 

Half Chick Peep, peep, peep! O Fire, do not burn so 
hot! You will burn me. 

Fire Little Half Chick, when I was in trouble, you did 
not help me. Why should I help you now? 


O Water, do not cover 


(Half Chick’s peeps become fainter and fainter, until they 
die away.) 


Cook (returning) {think the king’s chicken dinner must 
be done now. 


(He goes to the Kettle and takes out the Little Half Chick, 
who is now robed inea black coat.) 


Cook (in alarm) O,|the Little Half Chick is burned to a 
crisp! What shall I do with him! The king cannot eat a 
burned chicken. 


(Four Winds blow in.) 


One Wind Let us have him. We will blow him away 
and teach him to be kind and helpful. 
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Half Chick (looking from one Wind to another) O Wind, 
I am sorry I have been such an unkind little chick! But 
please do not blow me away. 

Another Wind (blowing up and taking Little Half Chick by 
the wing, says gently) Come, Little Half Chick, we will 
show you how to be kind to many people. Then they will 
be your friends. 


(Joining hands, the Winds circle about and blow him 
(peeping) about the stage. He loses his black coat (off stage). 
While the Winds are blowing, Kettle, Fire, Water and the 
Cook leave the stage. Some one places the little chair in the 
center of the stage. Church Steeple walks out stiffly and kneels 
in front of the chair, facing the audience. Now Little Half 
Chick is blown to the top of Church Seeple (stands on the little 
chair behind the Steeple). The Four Winds step back, taking 
their places according to real directions, north, south, east, and 
west.) 


Half Chick (turning completely around) O, how higb 1 
am on this tall church steeple! Now, what can I do to 
help anybody? 

North Wind Turn north, Little Half Chick. 


(As Little Half Chick turns, the Farmer comes in, shades his 
eyes with his hand and looks up at Little Half Chick.) 


Farmer The north wind is blowing to-day. It is very 
cold. I must find some work to do in the barn, where it is 
warm. Thank you, little weather vane. 

South Wind Turn south, Little Half Chick. 


(As the Farmer leaves, the little girl comes in and acts in 
the same manner.) 


Little Girl The south wind is blowing to-day. It is 
very warm. Now I can go to the woods and pick flowers 
for mother. Thank you, little weather vane. 


East Wind Turn east, Little Half Chick. 
(The woman, coming out, acts the same as the others.) 


Woman The east wind is blowing to-day. It will surely 
rain. I must hang my washing in the attic todry. Thank 
you, little weather vane. 


(She goes to back of stage and dramatizes the activities of 
wash day.) 


West Wind Turn west, Little Half Chick. 


(Sailor Boy comes out.) 


Sailor Boy The west wind is blowing to-day. 
can sail away in my beautiful new boat. 
weather vane. 


Little Half Chick 
The wind helps me 
And I help people. 
I like my work 
On this tall church steeple. 


Church Steeple 
This little chicken that I hold, 
Is now a weather vane made of gold. 


Now I 
Thank you, little 


(All characters on the stage (now recite) 
What a happy world 
This world can be 
When I help you 
And you help me. 


(Winds point to Half Chick, then to themselves.) 

(Half Chick points to one of the Winds and then to himself.) 

(Church points with steeple to the audience, and then raises 
it to position.) 

(Children take chairs and leave the stage.) 
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Training Children in 
Habits of Safety 


(Continued from page 211) 


7 Get off car with face forward. Hold on 
firmly until you reach the ground. Use left 
hand and right foot. 

8 On alighting from a car observe traffic 
before moving. 

9 Keep your eyes open at all times. 

10 Watch for traffic when it is necessary 
to pass behind cars. 

11 Keep out of railroad yards. 

12 Cross crossings cautiously. 

13 Keep hands off cars when riding a 
bicycle. 

14 Play on play grounds and in homeyard. 

15 Play safe for the other fellow’s sake as 
well as your own. 


The Pledge of Carefulness was read. - As 
good citizens of our community, a majority 
expressed a willingness to help make our 
highways safe. 

Now this question arose: What must we do 
to help make the highways safe? 

First step We must practice the traffic 
rules which are made for our safety. 

Second step We must try to help others 
feel the importance of practicing safety habits 
We must help younger children especially, by 
setting a good example. We must ask older 
pupils and adults to co-operate with us. 

Third step With the aid of city officials, we 
must work out the safety project through our 
junior council. 

The class was dismissed with the following 
suggestions: 

Discover the habits you have which may 
cause you trouble. 

Practice very definitely the habit in which 
the improvement is desired. 

Develop the habit of thinking and doing 
that which will be helpful to you and your 
community. 

“Learn to do by doing—correctly.” 


Activities and Devices 


The safety project afforded an opportunity 
for the pupils to carry into everyday actions 
the lessons learned in the classroom. 

The Junior Council is an organization within 
the school which stimulates a wide range of 
pupil activities and co-ordinates them with 
regular class work. It aims to conserve life, 
health and property, and to co-operate in all 
civic enterprises concerning the home, school 
and community. 

The unit of the organization is the home 
room, consisting of thirty or thirty-five pupils, 
who elect their own chairman and such com- 
mittees as may be deemed necessary to carry 
on the various activities of the school. Meet- 
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For summer bulletin address the Registrar, 
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Evanston. Tilinois. 




















ings are held at least once a week for discussion 
and instructions. The home room teacher 
acts as adviser. The mayor and city officials 
co-operate with students in all civic enter- 
prises. The chief of police instructs the pupils 
in the basic principles of traffic. 


The traffic squad is chosen. They direct 
the traffic about the building. They try to 
help the principal promote safety in and about 
the school and city; they warn those who are 
heedless; they help those who are in danger; 
in every way they help their classmates to form 








others? 
never cease to be students? 


knowledge. 


courses. 


EARN A DIPLOMA 


TEACHER’S CERTIFICATE 
FROM A RECOGNIZED SCHOOL 


Do You Ever Wonder 


Why some teachers havelarger classes and are more successful than 
Do you realize that the greatest teachers are those who 





This is the age of specialization and the specialist is earning fully 
double or more the salary of the musician with only a general 
Openings in the music field are growing very rapidly. 
More money is being spent every year for music. 
now being paid to school music teachers are attracting men and 
women of high standing and the methods of Public School Music 
are fast becoming standardized and improved. 

Prepare yourself for something better with one of the following 

Study at your convenience by means of the extension 
method with an accredited school. 


NORMAL PIANO, HARMONY, HISTORY OF MUSIC, ADVANCED COMPOSI- 
TION (credited towards the Bachelor’s Degree), STUDENTS’ PIANO, VOICE, PUBLIC 
SCHOOL MUSIC, EAR TRAINING and SIGHT SINGING, VIOLIN, CORNET, 
MANDOLIN, GUITAR, BANJO, or REED ORGAN. 

Write for copies of lessons on approval and complete information. 


Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificates Granted 
By Authority of the State of Illinois 


The salaries 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 266 Siegel-Myers Bldg., Chicago, III. 











commercial speed without physical strain. 


been supplied with our manuals. 
MANUAL sent postpaid for twenty-five cents. 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
2128 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 





Handwriting Efficiency 


Study closely, digest mentally and follow exactly in practice and teaching the easily 
comprehended instructions in the 


PALMER METHOD RED MANUAL— 


The Palmer Method of Business Writing 
and you and your pupils will soon learn and find joy in 
Rhythmic Muscular Movement Handwriting 
If thoroughly mastered Palmer Method Penmanship is as plain as print when written hour after hour at 
We continue to offer FREE NORMAL COURSES BY CORRESPONDENCE to all teachers whose pupils have 


One copy of the SELF-TEACHING PALMER METHOD (red covered) 
Address our nearest office 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


Pittock Building, Portland, Oregon 
Palmer Building, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 












ple and 


offered. 
FREE B 








New Way to Make 


NO Men and women all over the country are turning Lampe 
SPECIAL 22" hours into dollars by decorating Art novelties. TELL 
ABILITY They have found the way to success in this fascinat- HOW 


ing work through membership in the national organ- 
G@EQUIRED ization known as Fireside Industries. 
Eaeh member is taught through a wonderfully sim- 
fascinating course of instruction by mail 
Complete outfit given without exira cost. An opportunity 
for new members to join Fireside Industries is now 
Openings are limited. Send at once for the 
K that explains all about the work, the co- 
operative benefits and the Guarantee of Satisfaction. 
Just mail the coupon, enclosing 2-cent stamp at once. 


FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, Dept. 56-C, Adrian, Mich. 





FREE 
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a. oral 
A SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


to teachers 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Profit- 
able Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantages 
with Agreeable Associates 


OMEN teachers wanted to 

travel during the summer va- 
cation. Definite income to start, 
with all railroad fare paid. Interest- 
ing work along school lines offering 
eniil chance to travel; business 
training and good income assured. 
Those who can start earliest and 
work longest given preference. 
Pleasant summer territory open. 
Several teachers last summer aver- 
aged $500 to $1000 for their sum- 
mer vacation. This may lead to a 
successful permanent business ca- 
reer for you. Give full particulars 
concerning age, education and time 
you can start work, in first letter. 


Address R. A. WHITE 


Dept. S, 800 Cuyahega Building 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 























PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application 
make it easier to secure 


Better Positions 


2 PHOTOS $ 1 : 50 





24x 34% 
50 Photos $2.50 


Send your remittance and 
original photograph to the 
agency of which you are a 
member or to us. 


IO 
PHOTO CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








50, 000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
of operation is 2c for each set of copies. 

Write your dealer for circular, or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
16 South Wells Street CHICAGO 





correct habitsonhighways. Aftera conference 
with the principal and city officials, plans 
were carried back to the home rooms. 

The campaign was started. Traffic codes 
were posted about the buildings. Copies were 
carried home. A neighboring parochial school 
of four hundred pupils caught our énthusiasm 
and joined in our safety project. The pupils 
practiced the rules they had learned in the 
classroom. They helped others to form safety 
habits. They encouraged the little children 
to co-operate. Older pupils and adults fol- 
lowed the example set by the students. Every- 
one seemed to be catching the safety spirit. 

The children realized the importance of 
safety habits which must become a part of 
their daily life. More friendly relations exist 
between city officials and pupils because they 
have discussed together safety problems for 
our city. Students are developing the habit 
of thinking and doing things which are helpful 
to them and to our city. 

Improvement comes by constant practice. 
It is pretty certain that if a thing is repeated a 
sufficient number of times it will have some 
impression. Now, we look upon the safety 
project as a drillin habit formation. It gives 
the child a chance to put classroom instruction 
into practice. It encourages habits of service; 
it emphasizes the importance of obeying traffic 
rules and affords an educational opportunity 
for the training of American citizens in correct 
habits on our highways. 

In our system the safety project does not 
cease at the close of the safety campaign. A 
new safety squad is chosen every three months. 
The members are instructed by the chief of 
police and given their stations about the school 
buildings. At other times they assist the 
officers on streets during heavy traffic. The 
pupils follow the directions of their chosen 
leaders. 


Third Lesson 


After the campaign was over, the following 
list of questions was prepared for a class 
review: 


1 How many persons were killed in auto- 
mobile accidents last year? What percentage 
were children under fifteen years of age? 

3 Whois to blame for this extremely alarm- 
ing situation? 

3 Have you felt a sense of responsibility in 
civic affairs? Ifso, what did you desire to do? 
What did you do? 

4 How does a boy or girl in our school have 
an opportunity to assist in community enter- 
prises? 

5 What safety habits are you practicing in 
order to make it more safe for citizens on our 
highways? 

6 Do you favor a safety campaign? 
reasons. 


Give 


The pupils wrote some very interesting com- 
positions. In reply to the last question nearly 
every child favored the safety campaign. 
Here are a few of their reasons: 


I can work with my classmates in doing 
something worth while for my community. 

I know that the city officials and traffic men 
are my best friends. 

I had a chance to carry into practice the 
lessons learned in the classroom. 

It has taught me safety habits I should know. 

It has helped me to feel the importance of 
practicing safety habits. 


Soon after our traffic squad had begun their 
duties on streets about the building, the follow- 
ing conversation was heard: 

The citizen said, “Say, Chief, do you know 
you almost got me into trouble to-day?” 

“How’s that?” 

“Well, as I returned to work this afternoon, 
I thought I’d cut across streets up by the 
Junior High building. I noticed boys standing 
on the street corner, but gave no particular 
attention. I started diagonally across the 
street. Suddenly one boy addressed me 





For a “‘ Hurried’’ 
Breakfast or Lunch 


a> =e \ 


=~ 
= 


ONLY 25c 


For Complete Stove 
Including Handy Extinguisher and 
Can of Sterno Canned Heat 


When you wake late and the school bell is only a few 
minutes off, you still have time to enjoy your hot coffee, 
eggs and cereal—when you cook with Sterno. 

Boils, broils, fries perfectly. 

Use it everywhere, for every purpose. Use it in the 
bedroom, bathroom, dining-room, kitchen, office, school, 
—the handy, portable kitchen. 

Send this ad and 25 cents to the Sterno Corporation. 
9 East 37th St., New York City, Dept.'358, and we will 


send you stove outfit prepaid. 
CANNED 


STERNO ‘rear 


Sterno is m’f’d under U.S. Gov't permit for use only as fue 








» THE MARCON-SLOPER 
DUPLICATOR 

You can make 100 copies of your 
own hand or typewritten letters, 
notices lessons, etc., in ten min- 
utes, quickly and easily. Printing 
surface 5x7, $1.25; 64x10,$2.25; 
10x12 %, $4.00. Full directions, 
ink and sponge complete. Refill- 
ing Composition, 80c per pound. 
Also the Perfect Fountain Pen- 
pencil to use with any Duplica- 
tor (The Inkograph) with abso- 

jute Guarantee, Self fll $1.50; Drop fill $1. Also sent 

C.O.D. Satisfaction Guaranteed and ALL MAIL CHARGES 

PREPAID BY US. 

E. FISHER COMPANY, 113 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 








POSTER PATTERNS 


For Every Season 


Kindergarten and primary teachers everywhere 
like the Johanna Holm poster and sand table pat- 
terns because there is an appropriate one for every 
month. 


Miss Holm’s personally written instruction book 
and 18 patterns comprise a complete set for your 
use. There are patterns for every month and for 
special occasions. 

Write for free information and details. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Co., 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
OUR BIG CATALOG FREE 
of BOOKS i, Publishers 
We catalog and send by mail, at a big 
saving to you, over 25,000 books of all publishers. 
We supply the largest number of public, private 
and school libraries and individuals with alitheir 
books. Our service is quick and satisfying. Write 
for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, E. W. Reynolds, Pres. 
231-233 West Monroe St., Chicago, ll. 




















THE TABLES 
(Multiplication and Division) 
VISUALIZED 


Charts 24“ x 36‘ — $1.00 each, 6 for $5.00 
Suggestions for Teaching with each Chart 


FLORENCE M. C. WHEATON 


Author and Publisher 


SOUTH MANCHESTER o*e CONN. 
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Keep abreast 
in your subject 


Some courses in Edu- 
cation are “Genetic Psy- 
chology,’ “‘Story Telling 
in Primary Graces,”’ ‘The 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- 
lems,”’ “‘Study of Psycho- 
pathic Children,’ ” “Meth- 
odsof Teachingi in Elemen- 
tary Grades,’ "The Junior 
High School Movement,” 
“Elementary School Ad- 
ministration and Supervi- 
sion,’’ ‘Educational Meas- 
urements,”’ etc. 


Siu 


ome 


Courses in 40 
subjects com- 
manding credit 
towards a Bach- 
elor degree. 


Begin any time 


The Gniversity of Chicago 


89 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


‘Prices Reduced’ 


On All Standard 
TYPEWRITERS 


LowestPricesinYears 
Wewillshipanymake 
you choose for one 
week’s trial.U: 

















DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
Sun Ventilation 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCK 


Will not check, crack or 
pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INQUIRIES 
LUTHER O. DRAPER 


Spiceland Indiana 


Kill The Hair Root 
My is 


to wg put t.- 








ENTERTAINMENTS 


PLAYS ® neh ns Stage them, Dialogs, Recitations, Drills, 
peakers, Monologues, Folk Dances, Operettas 
Pageants, Musheal | Readings, Comic Songs, Motion & Pantomime 
w Plays, Tableaux, Special En‘ 


all Bei 
all Holidays, Minstrel Shows, 

New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentaticn. 





Hand books.Make-Up-Goods, 
etc. For allages —t occasions 
ge catalog Fre 














_ tions. 





saying, 


“Please, sir, will you follow traffic 
rules?’ 


I asked who had given him instruc- 
The boy said, ‘The Chief of Police.’ 
Well, you know, I couldn’t disobey those boys, 
so I turned back and crossed the street between 
the white lines. Those boys will put us older 
folks to shame if we are not careful.” 


References 


State and City Traffic Rules and Regulations 

Council of National Defense Code 

Safety Engineering—M agazine of Safety 

Interstate Commerce Commission Bureau of 
Statistics 

National Safety Institute Reports 

Statistics from Life Insurance Companies 

Safety for the Child—D. H. Scoville, M.D. 

Education in Accident Prevention—E. G. 
Payne, Ph.D. 

A Course of Study in Safety Education— 
Harriet E. Beard 

Safety Instruction—Manual for Cleveland 
Public Schools 

Ten Safety Stories for Young People— 
Massachusetts Safety Council 

Sure Pop and Safety Scout—R. R. Bailey 

Handbook for Boys—Boy Scout 

An American Book of Golden Deeds—J ames 
Baldwin 

Six Safety 
Board 

A Conference on Highway Traffic Regula- 
tions—Highway Education Board 

Let’s Make Our State Safe for the Children— 
Massachusetts Safety Council 


Lessons—Highway Education 





“Old Shep,’’ Lantern Tender 


“Old Shep,” a dog owned by one of the 
government light-tenders at Silver Grove, 
Kentucky, is a fast friend of steamboat men 
along the Ohio River. Every evening, during 
the navigation season, Shep, at the heels of his 
master, appears on the bank, and gravely goes 
about his duties. One by one he takes the 
lanterns in his mouth and places them carefully 
in their proper position at the ends of the dikes. 
His bearing evinces the pride he takes in his 
work and incidentally he saves his master 
many steps. 





The Milkman Sounds 


If you’re awake before it’s light, 
You’ll hear the milkman sounds, 

As echoing through dimming dawn, 
He hurries on his rounds. 


The horse’s hoofs at first you hear— 
They clatter fast, now slow; 

A swinging lantern you may see 
Flash out far down below. 


A squeak of wheel, a sudden stop, 
And near come running feet; 

The clashing bottles thump and bump— 
The milkman’s in our street. 


And through our yard with quickened step, 
He hustles very fast; 
And puts the bottles down ca-plunk! 
We have our milk at last. 
—Mary L. T. Tufts 





Good Color for All in 
XN . ARTEXT PRINTS and JUNIORS 


Art Index, Catalog of 3000 Subjects sent on receipt of 


25 cents. 


Sample print free. 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 


FRANCIS H. ROBERTSON 


Director 


415 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y 





POPULAR Low PRICED EUROPEAN TOURS 
$275—29 Days—aAll Expenses 


_ England and Ireland, $315—28 days. France, Italy and Switzerland, $495—45 days. France, Italy, Switzerland, 
Germany, Holland. England, $625—56 days (Including Ireland, $715—64 days). 
Send for Free Information Regarding Our Tours, Independent Travel 
and Steamship Tickets On All Lines 


HAYES TRAVEL SERVICE 


1316 W NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


TRAVEL WITH HAYES—IT PAYS 








‘Help our Students 
Pass very Examination, 


and remove nervousness at 
examination time ne by drilling your wi 
Smith’s Regents Review Books, a complete com ~4 
tion of the regents examinations of New io 
for the past 28 years—including June, 1 


A valuable aid to both the brilliant and those 
who learn with difficulty. Excellent for class drill, 
home work, or text-book review. Topically ar- 
ranged. Used i in nearly every school in New "York 
State and in thousands of public and par 
schools throughout the country. Thorough reviews 
in these 48 subjects. 

Question Books, each subject, 40 cents; An- 
swer Books, each subject, 40 cents. 

SUBJECTS 

Arithmetic 

Commercial Arithmetic 

Geography 

Elementary English 

English Grammar 

United States History 

Eagmsleay 


he 

Intermediate Algebra 

Advanced Algebra 

Geometry 

Trigonometry 

Solid Geometry 

tst Year English 

and Year English 

3rd Year ee 

4 th Year English 
lementary Bookkeeping 

Psychology and Principles 
of Education 


English History 
Ancient History 
Modern History, B 
Civil Government 
History of Education 
American History 
Physics 
Biology 
Botan 
Che 
Zoology 
1st Two Yrs. Spanish 
ist Year French 
2nd Year French 
3rd Year French 
1st Year German 
and Year German 
3rd Year German 
1st Year Latin 
2nd Year Latin 

rd Year Latin 
Commercial Geography ommercial Law 
Physical Geography Elementary Drawing 

Six or more copies, 124%% discount. One dozen 

or more copies, 25% discount. 

Order Direct from this Advertisement or 

Send for Cat 


**Students like to uso Sastth’e ial 


WV. Hazleton Smith 


Dept. B-3 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. | 


TEACHERS Earn Trip to Europe 
Organizers, conductors, chaperons wanted. No salary 
but trip for service. Summer Seminar 1926. Lowest cost 
tours. $275 up. Student Tours, 238 Back Bay, Boston. 


stry 
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A New er Use for 
Passe Partout 


EACHERS have discovered a new usefulness 

for this handy binding and picture framing 
material. They take a print of some famous 
painting, or a colored reproduction from a mag- 
azine, give it a coat of dissolved sealing wax, to 
protect the surface, and frame the picture with 
Passe Partout. It is then the subject for a lesson in 
art, and compositions written by the children. 
It is all so easy—no wonder the good idea has 
spread quickly. 
Send for the leaflet which tells how to use Passe Par- 
tout. The useful School Catalogue will also be sent 


you, both free. Dennison’s school supplies are carried 
by stationers, department stores and many druggists. 


DENNISON’S, DEPT. C8 Framingham, Mass. 
Please send me the School catalogue and the Passe 
Partout Instruction booklet, free. 
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SIXTEENTH CONDUCTED TOUR 


Over 300 people conducted, many more than once. 
$978 INCLUDES ALL EXPENSES 
Ireland—England—Belgium—Germany — Switzerland— 
Italy (with Italian ee days’ tour 
through French Alps. Conducted by 


MARY E. FITZGERALD 
1376 Greenleaf Avenue Chicago 


EARN LADIES’ 
WRIST WATCH 


Davies wnist watch of latest design, 
6-jyewel guaranteed movement, 
25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
Mj with jewel tip. Send for only 12 boxes Mentho- 
Nova Salve. Sell at 25c box. Watch given ac- 
cording to offer in Catalog sent with Salve. Send 
fo money, just name and address today. 

U. S, SUPPLY CO, Dept. P739 GREENVILLE, Pa 


LASS PINS z RING 


) Showing your Fetters ied Eason véar in one 
onmore colors of 


a, No.C1 Each 

* Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 
Gold Fill .22 
: Sterl. Sil. 
 RollGold 45 425 
} 10K.Gold 1.45 14.50 


No. C 125 Each | No. R. |. Each 
Gold Filled 5 | Sterling Silver $1.25 
Sterling Silver .50 | 10 Kt. Gold 3.75 
Rolled Gold .75 | 14 Kt. Gold 4.75 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
212-214 Greenwich Street, New York, N. Y. 


PLAY Ss 


Send for Old Tower List M, a descriptive 
p ES dra: ae x Deople by 

on dramatics for young r 
dumnen or public 
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OLD TOWER PRESS 59 East Adams St., Chicago, Ilinols 


CLASS RINGS & xe GD 
a Catalog Issued —F REE 
4 Se order for class, society. club emblems "J 





les loaned class officers. Prices $.20 to 
large or too 


METAL ARTS c0., Inc., 


SCHOOL MEN 
WANTED 


For exclusive territory to handle new and 
superior line of 


MARKABLE-WASHABLE 
SCHOOL MAPS 


This is an unusual opportunity to get into a 
profitable growing business of your own. 


NO INVESTMENT REQUIRED 


If you are an experienced school man there is 
a place for you in our organization. 

If you do not desire permanent employment, 
arrangements can be made for you to work 
during your vacation. 

Let Us Tell You How to Make 


MORE MONEY 


THE GEORGE F. CRAM CO. 
Dept. D, 111 N. Market St. 
Chicago, III. 


request. 


178 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y 








O) permanent 
0) vacation 


- Please send literature explaining your offer. 


I am interested in employment. 


Stories for Intermediate 


Grades 
(Continued from page 199) 


She leaned over to look at it more closely 
and she exclaimed, ‘‘O, what a beautiful pic- 
ture!” Then her eyes grew large with wonder. 


like mine, and her eyes are like mine, and when 
I talk she seems to be talking, too!” 

Then her hasband laughed. “That is a 
mirror,” he said. “All the ladies in Tokio 
have them, and that is yourself you are 
looking at.” 

She took the box to her room, and put it 
away, but ever she found herself going to it, 
and looking in, for she loved to see how her 
eyes shone and how red her lips were. 

One day she said to herself, “Why should I 
look so much at myself? Surely I’m no more 
beautiful than many other women. I will put 
the mirror away and look at it only once a 
year, to see if my face is full of as much joy as 
it has been.” 

So she put the mirror away, and only once 
in the year did she open the box and look at 
her face. 

The years passed by, and the little girl grew 
from a girl to a woman and put away her toys 
and dolls. As she grew older, she grew every 
day to look more and more like her mother 
until, when she was a woman, she was the very 
image of her mother. 

Finally, a great sadness came into the home. 
The mother was taken ill, and though the 
father and daughter did all they could, they 
could not bring health to her again. One day 
she called to her daughter and said, “My dear, 
I know I am soon going to take the long journey 
from whence none ever return. I want you to 
have something which will always remind you 
of me. 
my room, and look in.” 

The daughter went and found the white box, 
and when she opened it and looked in, as her 
mother had done so long before, she cried out, 
“O, mother! Why—it is you! Not tired and 
sick as you are now, but young and beautiful 
as I remember you, when I was a little girl!” 
And her mother said: 

“Yes, that is my face. I want you to open 
the box and look at my face when I am gone, 
twice every day. Be sure and bring only 
smiles, then I will smile back at you; but if 
you bring tears, then you will see only tears 
and sadness in my face.” 

When the mother had gone, never to return, 
the daughter remembered her words. 

Twice every day, once when the sky was 
pink with the rising sun, and once when it set 
red in the west, she opened the box and looked 
at the face of her mother. And always she 
tried to bring nothing but smiles when she 
opened the box, so her mother’s face would 
smile back at her. 


In connection with picture study use “My 
Dog Blanco,” Searson and Martin Readers, 
No. 6, and. the picture, “A Distinguished 
Member of the Humane Society” (Perry 
Pictures Company). Also a picture of St. 
Christopher, Perry Pictures Company or 
University Prints, with the story, “The Legend 
of St. Christopher. - 





The Postman 


I like the postman’s kindly face; 
I like his suit of blue; 

I like the brown bag on his back, 
With news for me and you. 


I like the way he comes along, 
And gives our bell two rings; 

I like to take the letters in, 
And all the other things. 


He’s sort of like a Santa Claus, 
With presents for us all; 
I’m glad I’m at the doorway when 





The postman comes to call. 





“How strange,” she cried, “her dress is blue 


Go now and bring the white box from | _ 





A 12-months’ public school session has been 
authorized by the Virginia State Board of 
Education. It is an expeiment which may 
be the beginning of an all-year-round school 
policy in Virginia. 








$1140 to $3300 Year 
Work for ‘“‘Uncle Sam’’ 


Do you want a steady-for-life job with the United 
States gy od In getting —_ tions, teachers 
have a big ad > because ir training and 
education. Gent 2 20, no oly. are filled every year. 
These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin ~~ Dept. N 231, 
Rochester, N. Y., for free list of positions now open to 
teachers, and pointers on how to get appointmen 


Constantly Srifvove 





bie ip at 


| WEBSTER’S 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 





DICTIONARY 
New Words such as broad- 


cast, realtor, Fascista, novo- 
caine, junior college, bloc, trade 
acceptance, overhead, vitamin, 
Supreme Council, etc. 

New Gazetteer inclading 


new census figures in the Unite 
States and in all the great powers. 


Also changes in spelling of thou- 


sands of place names due to 
changes in the official languages 
of many parts of Europe. Copy- 
right 1924. 


G. & C. Merriam Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Warrte for “Word Study’’— a helpful little 
publication for teachers of English. “‘It is 
100% cream, no skim- 

milk filler,”’ ‘said 

a prominent 

educator. 

FREE. 








To Hang Up Things 
Easily and Quickly 

Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads—Steel Points 


Moore Push-less Hangers 
Securely Hold Heavy Articles 


10c pkts. Everywhere 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., PHILA. PA. 
Sewing, Drawing, 


Busy Work Alphabet Cards, etc. 
Entertainments 24» Drills, 


Dialogues, etc. 


School Supplies “bes, Maps, 


Erasers, etc. 
‘CATALOGUE sent free to Teachers 


A. J. FOUCH CO. WARREN, PA. 


BUNIONS 
CER os tee 


ivan set 

SENT a ON TRIAL 
Letra ai rome, 
Safar Tet es ODE 
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KAY LABORATOR! 
186 N. La Salle St. = 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The teachers’ agency is a legitimate and helpful institution. Some of the 
very best and very successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 























Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890 INCORPORATED i904 


GS Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


H. S. BALDWIN, President T. M. HASTINGS, Vice-President 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for ail Grades. REGISTER NOW 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 74 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


47th PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Year College, High School and Grade Vacancies 
FREE REGISTRATION 205 N. 7th St., (Dept. D), Allentown, Pa. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 











47th 
Year 


WRITE NOW. 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 





Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists and other teachers to college, public and private 
schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. 


LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U. S. 





(Under One Management — Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago) 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY (Inc. 1916), 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern Building, Washington. 
widely scattered. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago Temple, Chicago; 1256 Amsterdam Ave., N. Y. 
College work only. ‘ 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 1256 Amsterdam Ave., New York; Steger Building, Chicago. 
IN THE 


pee Enroll only Normal and College 
ROCKY ITT TEACHERS Graduates 
q AGENCY Branch Offices: 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER.COLO Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bldg. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exch 
Wu. Rovver, Ph.D., Manager Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bldg. 


Largest Fisk Agency, 
Affiliated Agencies 
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ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E, Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York City Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 
Forty-first year. Well prepared Grade Teachers and Supervisors are in good demand at all! 


times. Salary range past year from $1000 to $2400. Positions in City Schools, Suburban 
Schools and best schools everywhere. Send for 1926 booklet, ‘Teaching as a Business.” 


Symes Building, Denver, Colo. 

















B. F. CLARK 43rd YEAR H. D. HUGHES 


THE CLARK AND THE BREWER 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
5024 Jenkins Ave. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


Lyon and Healy Bldg. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Flatiron Bldg. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
211 N. Calvert St. 


64 E. Jackson Blvd. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Globe Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, KANS. 
New York Life Bldg. 


Write us about prospects for salary advancement, better location, and more desirable work. 
Your increased salary more than covers all expense. Correspondence confidential. 
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March Picture Study 
(Continued from page 162) 
Life of Dagnan-Bouveret 


Dagnan-Bouveret, one of the ablest painters 
Of our time, was born in Paris, January 4, 1852. 

His mother died when he was six years old 
and he went to live with his grandmother. 
While he was still very young, he decided to 
be a painter. This was very much against his 
father’s wishes. 

He always begins painting with the idea that 
everything, be it ever so small, should be done 
thoroughly. He is a sincere painter, always 
clinging to the principles that have made all the 
good art in the world. 


At the Watering Trough 


It was very early when Mr. Brown got up- 
He went down to the stable to feed his horses 
and cows. He left them eating and went back 
into the house for his breakfast. 

When he returned to the barn, the horses 
had finished eating. He put on his straw hat. 
Then he harnessed his big farm horses. They 
were gray and brown. He took them to the 
watering trough for a good drink. He then 
took them to the field. 

ANNA MAy LEAVEY 


At the Watering Trough 


One morning in March a farmer got up 
before the sun rose. He was going to plough. 
He went to the barn and fed his horses. He 
gave them some oats and hay. Then he went 
into breakfast. 

After he had finished his breakfast, he put 
on a broad straw hat. It would keep the sun 
from his eyes. He went to the stable and 
harnessed his horses. After that he took them 
to the watering trough fora drink. The horses 
were big truck horses. They will work hard 
all morning. 

BEATRICE DEUTSCH 


That Trip Abroad 


(Continued from page 204) 


none of your pictures suitable, you must go to 
a photographer who understands the taking of 
passport pictures. 

Upon receipt of your passport, take it or 
send it by registered mail to the nearest foreign 
consul. Procure in this country the visas you 
are sure you will want. Your passport infor 
mation will tell you what countries require 
them. Some countries issue, at a reduced 
price, special visas to those who are passing 
through en route to another country or are 
staying for a very limited time. 

Your luggage should include only a suitcase 
and a handbag. A trunk will inconvenience 
and delay you. Your wardrobe should include 
two pairs of shoes, one for walking and one for 
dress wear, a suit, a warm coat (preferably 
one that can be worn over your suit), a soft 
blouse, a sweater blouse, a sport dress, two 
dinner dresses, three suits of lingerie, a warm 
kimona (wool jersey takes up little room), two 
pairs of stout gloves, an umbrella, a street hat 
and a crushable hat foe steamer and char-a- 
banc use. Unless your tour takes you into 
the hot countries, you will encounter cold 
weather more than hot. There will be rain, 





Competent Teachers Wanted 
GOOD SCHOOLS — HIGH SALARIES 


Register Now for New Jersey 
Positions 


FEDERAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
802 Clinton Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Tue TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 








RECOMMENDS TE ASHERS, TUTORS 
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too, lots of it, and rather than burden yourself 
with a raincoat, choose a suit and coat that 
will not be harmed by rain. Choose your 
dresses with packing in mind. You will have 
neither time nor opportunity for pressing. 
Beaded slips make good dinner dresses, but 
they should not be so heavily. beaded that they 
will add weight to your luggage. Silk lingerie 
takes up so little space and is so easily laun- 
dered that its purchase is a saving. Do not 
carry with you every little thing there is a 
possibility of your needing. Remember, they 
sell things in Europe. An electric curler is 
surplus luggage. You will probably not find 
a single place to attach it, and for a mere song 
you can have your locks put in fine shape by 
a real artist. 

Have an understanding with your friends 
that you are not going to send postcards. 
These mount up in time and money, and when 
you get home you will come to the crushing 
realization that you have forgotten somebody. 
I find it a good plan to have one correspondent 
to whom I send letters that I later form into 
a diary. 

It is a good idea to buy ten dollars worth 
of the money of the first country you are to 
visit in order that you may become familiar 
with the various pieces before you have actual 
need of them. The need of stamps on trav- 
elers’ checques makes the cashing of small 
amounts bothersome and costly. You should 
have a small quantity of tens, plenty of twen- 
ties and fifties, and at least one of large 
denomination. 

The following is a fair summary of your 
preliminary expenses: Steamship passage, 
$145; revenue stamp, $5; passport, $10; 
passport pictures, $1; each visa, $10; $1000 
in internationally accepted travelers’ checques 
$5; railroad fare to sailing point (?); deposit 
on return passage, $50 (you can later change 
the date of your homeward sailing provided 
you select a liner operated by the same 
company). 

Your trip need not be a costly one. If you 
are going abroad to live your dreams, you will 
want to see foreign life as it really is and not 
as the tourist finds it in the expensive Ameri- 
canized hotels. It is the simple traveler who 
has the sapdeauanieninciinen experiences. 


A Red Letter Day 


Mother called Grandma, and both seemed to be 
O, so excited—cried—‘‘Come here and see!” 
I dropped my dolly, and how I did fly 

Into the bedroom, and what did I spy? 


Baby was there, sweet and pink as a rose, 

Trying to swallow his dear little toes. 

“Look!” exclaimed Grandma, while Mother 
cried, “Ruth! 

What do you think? Baby’s cut his first 
tooth!” —Marjorie Dillon 


Clouds 


The skirts of the clouds trail over the hill 
And drearily sweep the sky; 
Their voices are quavering, thin, and shrill, 
I can feel the tears when they cry, 
Those poor old women from over the hill 
With their skirts a-trailing the sky. 
—E. Joyce Harrison 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY 


of 700 Story Titles and 200 Book Titles in 
which the stories may be found. It fur- 
nishes suggestions for material from Kin 
dergarten through the 8th grade. Story 
titles are arranged according to grade, 
month and ethical value. Pamphlet form, 
19 pages, $1.00, plus postage. Compiled by 


ANNIE L,. MACKINNON 


Instructor in Story Telling and Children’s 
Literature, University of Akron 


516 Harvey Drive, Racine, Wis. 




















PRIMARY EDUCATION DIRECTORY 
OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


An honest, painstaking, efficient Teachers’ Agency is a very serviceable 
institution for school boards and teachers. The right teacher in the 
right position means the highest success for both teacher and pupil. 




















TEACHERS’ AGENCIES—Continued from page 218 


TO GRADE TEACHERS, SUPERVISORS, CRITICS 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago Symes Building, Denver 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York Peyton Building, Spokane 


The past nine years we have placed over thirty-three hundred GRADE TEACHERS, 
SUPERVISORS, and CRITIC TEACHERS. Salaries for Grade Teachers the last six years 
have averaged over $1400. Many received $1600 or better and a large number were placed 
at $1800 to $2200. These teachers were placed in high class Private Schools, in Public 
Schools in large cities, in choice suburban schools, and in progressive new towns with good 
school buildings and equipment. 

The suburbs of Chicago, New York, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, 
Denver, and of — other cities secure from us hundreds of Grade Teachers every year. City schools 
callon us for Grade Teachers, Grade Supervisors, Supervisors of Music, Drawing and Home Economics. 


The supply of Critic Teachers for Normal School work is never equal to the demand. Salaries of 
those placed the past season ranged from $2000 ¢ $2600. 


Send for our booklet “‘Teaching as a Business.’ 





We have the patronage and can help you 


CO-OPERATIVE TEAGHERS’ AGENGY “ANTED — Wot cated ae 


cessful teachers seeking advancement 
302 Hurst Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Supply mever equal to demand for superior teachers 
REGISTRATION FREE Best positions filled early. JOIN NOW! 








mm Great Lakes Teachers’ Agency »x<. 
wens. ennov. wow FREE BLOLU NBM =a TOMI NT oe, <0 MERLEY. manacen 


TEACHERS: ENROLL NOW FREE 
MRS. MARY T. McNEILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
wear AEOLIAN HALL meat 
33 West 42d Street, New York 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


‘In my experience this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watprip, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 
Write— PAUL YATES 
618 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


S241.115.38 IN SALARIES 


Was paid to teachers placed by us during five dayslast summer. Highest $3900, lowest $1125. 
If YOU want a teaching position in your own state or a thousand miles away, you should use 
the same service the best employers there use when they need teachers. Strictly professional 
service. Free enrollment. Copy of STEPPING UPWARD yours for the asking. Map shows 
where requests for teachers came from. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION We 437 GATES BLDG., KANSAS CITY, 








Western Office : 
911-12 Broadway Bldg., Portland, Ore. 








MO. 

















Stories of the United States 
FOR YOUNGEST READERS 


By ANNA CHASE DAVIS 


STORIES 


or THE 


UNITED STATES 
FOR 
YOUNGEST READERS 


Fully Illustrated— 


Maps 
Large type Price 


, 75 cents 


Written with unusual simplicity, bringing 
history down to the understanding of very 
little children, yet graphic and vivid in 
narrative. It begins with the Indian period, 
traces the Norsemen westward, relates the 
story of the Pilgrims, the Dutch and other 
stirring events in our history, down to the 
present day. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


234 Boylston St., Boston 2457 Prairie Ave., Chicago 221 Fourth Ave., New York 
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women 
teachers! 


Eleanor Saunder’s Diary... 16 pages of photo- 
graphs and facts. An interesting, vivacious narrative 
of her experiences... and how she made#2578 in 
three Compton summers. You will enjoy reading it! 





**You know, Diary, I feel like a college Freshman on the 
Campus. Have to work, of course, and be guided and 
helped, and all the time it’s just having fun for dollars 
and cents profit.” In this vein Eleanor Saunders gives 
to teachers the complete story of her experience with 
the House of Compton. To many her diary . . . her 3 
summers . . . will bring memories of their own happy 
Compton summers. To others it will unfold a most 
unique and advantageous way to “vacation.” Possibly 
this little book will offer a he!pful suggestion to you. 
Surely, it will fascinate you. And we urge all teachers 
interested in summer work to read it. The coupon 
below will bring you a copy . . . free. 


Our plan for you! 


With Eleanor Saunders’ book we’ll send you all the de- 
tails of the Compton plan for you. There’s no obliga- 
tion . . . but we want you, surely, to have the facts. 
Let us show you how we'll help you, where you'll travel, 
how much you can earn, and how this work gives you a 
permanent summer position, every year. Send the 
coupon for full information. Send it now. Then see 
how simple, how complete, how profitable our prop- 





F. E. COMPTON & CO., Dept. 73, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part, Eleanor Saunders’ booklet and your summer-vacation and money- 


earning plan. 





My name............ 
Address....... 
College or Normal 





F.E.COMPTON & CO, bipes3'Chicto tines 


NN Ne as aaecssciscacicchehe ide erent ci aibctilabebeachereiasil 


osition is. Of you, we ask...only that you are an am- 
bitious woman, between 25 and 40 years of age, have 
had two years of normal or college training and three 
years of teaching experience. That’s all. We make it 
possible for you to earn handsomely . . . and to play as 
well. Make good with us...and there may be for you, 
as there has been for others, a permanent $3000 to 
$5000 position here. Find out, now, all that Comp- 
ton’s plan may mean to you! 


Travel and earn money 
$200 to $400 a month 


The Compton plan makes it possible for a live, ener- 
getic teacher to spend the vacation period traveling. 
The Compton work capitalizes all a teacher’s training 
and experience. Earn $200 to $400 a month . . . $500 
to $1,000 this summer. Only a limited number can be 
accepted. Those who apply first and who can start 
earliest and work longest are given preference. Join 
other teachers in this high-grade and pleasant work. 
See new places . .. meet new people. Make your plans 
now. Send the coupon; with all the facts before you, 
decide what’s best to do. 


58 East Washington Street 


| fillin... 
and send 


IE icsctisiisnninsnvisiinsisnitactaemsieseiaessinetnnnitccanictnesni ddaisaticaahieemne My position is 
I haye had years of teaching experience. My school closes 























